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ROMER’S CLIFF. 
THE STORY OF JANET CLYMER. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





HAT truth is far stranger than 
fiction, that life makes for us 
such tragedies as never were 
written from any poor human 
imagination, and that one weak 
woman can endure a terror 
which might drive strong men 
crazy—I am a living witness. 

You have asked me, my dear 
Laura, to tell you what there 
has been in my past life to cast 
such a shade of seriousness up- 
on my face. You flatter me by 
saying that I am very hand- 
some; in trutli, I used to think 
I had beauty, bat of late years 
very little of such thoughts 
have troubled me, Having become my friend within 
the past two years, of course you know nothing of 
my life before I came hither with my husband and 
babes to make a new home. You see me as I am 
now, and you truly say that I have no present cause 
for anything but happiness. A husband than whom 
none could be more devoted nor kind—two sweet, 
sunny-faced children, to make glad this delightful 
house—the affsction and admiration of many new 
and good friends—indeed, Laura, you say truly that 
I have every reason to be content with my lot. But 
still, you say, there is a shadow often on my face; 
and sometimes you think you have seen in it a look 
of wild, wofal terror, strangely out of place with such 
surroundings, the meaning of which you cannot imag- 
ine. And you think it is a shadow of something in 
the past which is thus projected over my life. 

You are right. I live in the midst of love, and 
light, and pleasure; and am qaite as happy as it is 
often given to mortals to be; yet often in my waking 
as well as my sleeping hours, I seem to see a face 
and to hear a voice which drive the flush from my 
cheek with the dreadful recollections they suggest, 
and more than once in the midst of gayety, and 
laughter, and music, I have bitten my lips till they 
bled within, to keep back the shriek that rose and 
sought utterance. 

I will tell you why this is, Listen: 

Tam, since my marriage, Janet Clymer; before, I 
was Janet Merton, and dwelt at Monteith, a village 
so far from this that you can hardly have heard of it. 
My parents died in my infancy, and I had been 
adopted by my aunt, my mother’s sister, for whom I 
was named. She had never married, and was very 
wealthy, while my poor mother had always lived 
jast astep above poverty. My aunt Janet’s story 
was quite romantic; but it will suffice to say that at 
the age of eighteen she was engaged toa rich man, 
who, dying suddenly, only a week before the day set 
for the wedding, left her by his will bis elegant 
house, his lands, and in fact, all his great property. 
She at onee took possession of the mansion, and, true 
to his memory, lived there with her servants alone, 
antil her adoption of me. If Aunt Janet had been 
neglectful of my mother, as I have heard it said, ehe 
seamed determined to go to the other extreme with 
me. From a mere child, up to the age of nineteen, I 
was petted and made much of; and I think it is ow- 
iug to some natura! good that is in me that I was not 
completely spoile!. I loved my aunt very dearly; 
but with all others I was wayward and capricions. I 
was accomplished bevond any of the giris of the vil- 
lage, and was hated by many of them for it, and for 
—yes, Liura, I can say it to you—for my beaaty. 
Nay, you need not tell me that it lasts still; I only 
speak now of myself as I was then, when my proud 























girlish heart courted admiration, and. my glass, often 
consulted, told me that 1 was beautiful. I had a 
round face, not over-full, with bold, saucy features, 
cheeks glowing with the hue of health, eyes a deep, 
laughing blue, and hair as richly golden as if the 
precious dust had been powdered over ft. I played, 
I sang, I talked French and painted, and excelled in 
all these accomplishments, and my kind old aunt 
told me one day with gratified pride that I enter- 
tained my company with beautifal grace and capti- 
vation; but better than all this, I loved long walks 
out in the country, or through the wild scenery 
around Romer’s Cliff, west of the town, or gallops 
over the smooth roads on Aunt Janet’s spirited 
horses. 

I have mentioned Romer’s Cliff. It was a wild 
place, with a story known to all the village. I will 
speak of it anon. 

Of course I had my lovers. At one time I think 
about all the young men in the village were rivalling 
each other to gain my affections; but I was too fas- 
tidious to take up with any of them, and not a few 
had a decided no from my lips, So it was that I 
easily gained the name of a coquette; unjustly, I 
think, because the lads of the 


‘village weve notof that | 
kind that could expect to please such a girlasI 


was. 

“ Don’t say yes ina hurry, Janey,” my aunt would 
often say, with alaugh. ‘I don’t think you'll take 
a common one, any time; bat don’t be in haste to 
leave your auntie, even for the best kind of a hus- 
band. You’re having pretty good times here, child; 
it’ll be better for you in the end to enjoy them yeta 
while.” 

I thought so, too; and so one after another I sent 
my village admirers to the right about, and kept my- 
self heart-free. ; 

There was one of them, however, who for a long 
time gave me no chance to say that hard little word 
of two letters. It was Ralph Sanders, a young man 
who taught the village school; a tall, strong fellow, 
intelligent and educated, with a musical voice, and a 
kind, loving way about him that I think would have 
won me, off-band, had it not been for my good aunt’s 
caution. I should not have mentioned him with the 
other young men of the village, for he was far su- 
perior to all of them, and was really a man that any 
society might bave been proud of. But I watched 
myself carefully, and succeeded, rather against my 
inclinations, in keeping my heart away from him. 
As for him, he was faithful in his attentions to me, 
and all deference and gentleness when with me; but 
thus far he had not once spoken of love, though his 
large gray eyes had often silently told me the story 
that his lips refased. 

His passion was well-known in the village, as I 
learned one dark night when I told the coachman to 
drive to the post-office on the way home, and I lean- 
ed unobserved out of the window, awaiting bis re- 
turn. Two men, whom I knew by voice but not by 
name, sauntered by on the sidewalk, and unsuspi- 
cious of my presence, talked of the man that I 
thought most of when I[ allowed myself to think at 
all of such subjects. 

‘* What—the schoolmaster?” queried one. 

* Yes,” answered the other. 

‘* What’s the matter with him, any way?” 

** Lovesick, I reckon. When a man who loves his 
rifle, and can handle it as well as he can, quits it to 
run after a petticoat, you may be sure he’s getting a 
little soit. Why, the fellow’s the best shot in the 
county. He’ll take off a squirrel’s head with a rifle- 
ball at three hundred yards, and he used to love the 
sport so well that he’d get up early mornings, to 
shoot before schooltime. He’s dropped all that 
now.” 

** Well—he’s hunting yet, aint he?” 

** Yes; be’s found better game.” 
went beyond hearing, with a laugh. 

Riding home by myself, I first became angry at 
poor Ralph for giving any occasion to make such re- 
mark; and then I gave him a little pity for the 


And the two 





fidelity of his love, which 1 saw must soon be brought 


to grief. But my thoughts did not linger long with 
him; they speedily turned to Sidney Bartol, the 
stranger who had set the town on tiptoe of excite- 
ment for the past month, and with whom I had rid- 
den, walked and chatted several times. He was tall, 
dark of hair and eyes, and distinguished-looking; 
and rumor said that he was both rich and eminent, 
travelling incognito for amusement, and had stopped 
here for a temporary rest. The days and weeks had 
slipped away since his arrival, and still he stayed; 
and if I read aright the meaning of the looks that he 
gave me and the songs that he sang me, I was the 
cause of his delay. Bat him, too, I had put away 
from my thoughts; I had once or twice half whis- 
pered to myselfthat I could not love such a dark, 
mnysterious being as he seemed; and then I would 
stifle all thought on the sabject with the convenient 
reflection : 

‘* Pshaw! they’re all the same to me. I'll marry 
none of them; 1’m well content to be my Aunt 
Janet’s girl for some long years yet.” 

I saw through the shutters that the front-parlor 
was lighted; and I met at the door my maid, who 
told me that Mr. Sanders was waiting for me. I 
‘entered. the. parlor without removing my hat or 
shawl, half-vexed at his presence there after what [ 
had heard that evening. He was standing by the 
piano, hat in hand, humming the first bars of a waltz 
that I had been playing; and he came directly for- 
ward when he saw me. 

“T beg pardon, Janet”—he would call me by my 
Christian name, and he was the only one of my ad- 
mirers who dared to. “I beg pardon,” he repeated, 
“ for my unseasonable call; but I don’t mean to stay. 
To-morrow is a school-holiday, and I do so much 
want you to come and take a walk with me up 
around Romer’s Ciiff. It is so pleasant there at this 
time of year; and—” , 

“ To-morrow-—Romer’s Cliff!” Iexclaimed. I had 
a right to be surprised ; because now, as 1 stood there 
with the knob of the parlor-door in my hand, look- 
ing into this man’s face, I remembered that on the 
previous night, at this very hour, that other man, 
Sidney Bartol, stood just where he now stood, and 
made that same request of me, almost in the same 
language. ‘A singular coincidence,” I thought. 

Was it not something more? How can we know? 

“TI am sorry, Mr. Sanders,” I replied, “ that I 
cannot go with you. I have another engagement.” 

He looked grave, and very disappointed. 

* I had hoped, Janet,” he said, * that my company 
was agreeable to you; but lately I have almost come 
to think that it is not. You always refuse me when 
I ask you to ride or walk. I wish I could.think that 
it is no dislike of myself that influences you.” 

I took umbrage instantly at his words. 

** You have no right to imagine my motives, ” I 
said, warmly. “ It should be enough for you to know 
that I cannot accept this invitation, and that reason 
is a sufficient one.” 

He moved a step nearer to me. 

“You might have known that I would ask you to- 
day,” he said, half-reproachfally. ‘“ You know I 
come here every holiday.” ° 

* You pester me,” I said, pretending to be a great 
deal more offended by his words and tone than I 
really was. ‘You talk as though you had some 
claim upon me, and as though | were bound to pre- 
fer you to my other friends. You know better, Mr. 
Sanders.” 

He came still nearer. 

** Have you never felt like preferring me to the oth- 
ers?” he asked. And then I rebelled against his 
question, and spoke out passionately, like a child. 

**T wont be catechized in this way!” I cried. “ You 
needn’t ask me any such questions, for I’ll never an- 
sewer them.” 

* Pardon me, Janet,”’ he said, kindly, but seriously. 
**T did not wish to offend you. I will go now, for! 
see that my presence only irritates you. But first, 
I shoald like to ask you one question. Are you not 





going out with Bartol to-morrow? Ah! your face 
tells me that you are; I more than suspected it. I 


want to tell you, as a friend, thst you had better have 
nothing to do with him. 1 don’t know him— I’ve 
only seen him twice—and I can’t tell jast what I 
fear from him for you; but I tell you, Janet, he is a 
dangerous man for you. ‘But yon do not believe me. 
Well, I shall pray to God for your satety, and I shall 
watch over you myself, as far as I can.” 

He bade me good evening, and walked out of the 
house, leaving me puzzied, indignant and annoyed, 
but still not very angry at him, He had shown me 
his heart as plainly as a man could, and I had utterly 
refused to look at it. I could not help thinking, in 
the same instant that censured him for meddling, 
how kind was his way, and how gentle bis voice; and 
I thought, as I sat there upon an ottoman in the . 
parlor for a few moments before putting out the 
lights and retiring to my chamber, that but for one 
thing he had said, I should think pleasantly of Ralph 
Sanders, as I had just seen him, and perhaps dream 
some of him that night. And that thing was, that 
he had warned me against Sidney Bartol, and called 
him a dangerous man for me. ‘ 

What right had he to say such things to me? I 


west 9, Sh, wh onld oot De. Nittet oak at 
sight of my bome, Mr: Bartol was a 

quite as good as Ralph Sanders, if he was a stranger, 
and I did not choose that the latter should instruct 
me how I was to treat,him. If Ralph did not like 
him#he might shun him; but so long as hisatten- — 
tions were agreeable to me, I would receive them, in 
spite of the schoolmaster’s unreasonable jealousy. 
For all that I cared to know of my heart just then, I 
liked the stranger quite as much as J did Kalph ; and 
with these thoughts spinning. through my head I 
went to sleep, firm in the resolution that I would 
accompany Mr. Bartol to the Cliff on the morrow, 
as I had promised him, whether Ralph liked it or 
not. 

Soon after breakfast Mr. Bartol called. Determin- 
ed to do as I pleased, in spite of my warning, I was 
sitting with my hat and shawl on, all ready to go at 
once, lest some sudden hesitation might cause me to 
disappoint him. He came in as the servant held 
open the door, with his broad-leaved hat and little 
walking-stick in his hand. He was dressed with un- 
usual care—almost foppishly; but unlike most men, 
everything he wore became bis tall, well-poised 
figure. I thought his dark cheeks were thinner than 
usual that day; I noticed that his eyes, brilliantly 
black as ever, were strangely restless, and that all 
bis movements were nervous. He smiled that mel- 
ancholy smile that was habitaal to him, disclosing 
the even white teeth under his lips, and he inclined 
bis head with a quick motion that shook the carling 
locks on his broad brow. 

* Quite ready, I see, mon ami,” he said, as he took 
my hand, I started and shaddered; his own was 
feverishly hot. 

‘“* I fear you are not well enough to go, Mr. Bartol,” 
I said. 

“O yes—never fear,” he said, lightly. “Lama 
little nervous this morning, owing, I think, to an 
ugly dream that broke my rest last night. Did you 
ever dream of falling a thousand feet into the sea, 
and then sinking, sinking, sinking till you awoke, 
jast realy to die with terror and despair? Well, 
such was my dream; and 1 think it lasted me all 
night. But come; we’ve something pleasanter to 
think of to-day. It’s as lovely an October morning 
as you can imagine, arid Nature fairly beckons us to 
her. Let’s away at once toward old Romer.” 

I followed him into the hall, and there met Aunt, 
Janet. Mr. Bartol bowed and spoke to her, and 
she cautioned him to take good care of me, and 
bring me back early, which he promised to do. 

Our home was a little way north of the village, 
which we just skirted as we went along the road 
that led to the Cliff We passed between well-kept 
hedges for half a mile, and then we struck off by a 
foot-path across the meadows, Leading through 
some variety of hill and hollow in the course of a mile 
from the highway, tbis path at last terminated at the 





foot of Romer’s Cliff, which we saw lifting its gigan- 
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tic battlement against the sky, while the bright 


morning burnishedJis rocky breast as with a gilding | 


of fire. 


1 had heard a sound like that of footfalls on the other 
side of the hedge, to the left; but I did not call the at- 
tention of my companiun to it, and he did not observe 
it. I looked back after we had taken the path, and 
saw the figureof aman by the hedge-side, leaning 
on a gun, and gazing intently after us. I knew him 
at once for Ralph Sandery. And when we bad cross- 
ed the first broad meadow, and as Mr. Bartol’s hand 
assisted me over the stile, I looked back, and saw 
him following us very slowly, at a distance, with his 
gun over his shoulder. 
We continued 
had seen; but I 


alk. I said nothing of what I 
bered at once his significant 


your safety, and I shall watch over you myself, as 


far as I can.” And now, it would seem, be had be- | 


gun his espionage. If I was not angry with him the 
night before, I certainly was now. I accused him in 


think this man at my side dangeroustome. Nobody 
else had said it, nobody had thought it, save the one 
who kad taken it upon himeelf to follow me, likea 
dog, after I had declined bis company. I was sure 
that a miserable spirit of jealousy, and nothing else, 
was at the bottom of his conduct; and I resolved up- 
on the instant that [ would have nothing more to 
do with him. With this resolve I withdrew my 
thoughts from Ralph Sanders, and gave them to my 
companion, 

Mr. Bartol was usually animated, though al- 
ways serious of face; but to-day he seemed taciturn, 
and talked but little. Yet he was scrupulously at- 
tentive; his hand was always offered in time to as- 
sist me over the rocks which, as we approached near- 
er the Cliff, began to line the way. There was one 
place, I remember, where a great tree had fallen 
right acrogs the path; and when he bad helped me 
upon it, my foot slipped on the wet, mossy trunk, 
ahd I would have fallen, had he not caught me. He 
did more; he pressed me so violently in his arms 
that 1 was frightened, and gave a little cry. 

* Pardon me,” he begged, releasing me in the path, 
“Lam nervous indeed; I have not yet recovered 
from the effects of that hideous dream.” 

1 looked askance at him; his eyes caught mine, 
and they seemed to burn with the intensity of the 
look he gave me. I shuddered again, and from that 
moment I avoided his gaze. 1 could not mistake it; 
it was tne fire of deep, determined passion that 
gleamed in his eyes, and its intensity startled me. 
Yet he said nothing to make me tremble; it was only 
that look, that touch. 

“ Here is the Cliff,” he said. ‘‘ Let us rest for a 
moment before we begin the ascent.” 

We took our seats upon a mossy rock, and I looked 
from the rough, jagged fragments that were scatter- 
ed at the base, up the smooth, hard face of granite 
that reared itself almost in a perpendicular twqbun- 
dred and seventy feet above us. Not a tree, hardly 
a bush, found sustenance on that granite surface, 
and the stunted pines that lined its summit looked 
from where we sat like straggling weeds. The breath 
of this gigantic cliff was at its base about equal to its 
height; its sides sloped inwardly, 80 as to give ita 
pyramidal appearance, and its rough, rocky back- 
ground gradually fell away into the shape of a great 
humpbacked hill, which met the fields a quarter of a 
mile to the rear of the Cliff. 

The place had its story. In old colonial days there 
was a settlement about where Monteith is now sit- 
uated; and among its youth was Israel Romer, a 
bold, daring hunter and Indian fighter. The settle- 
ment was surprised one night by the unexpected ir- 
ruption of a large band of Mohawks, its dwellings 
given up to the torch, and its people, men, women 
and children, tothe tomahawk. One, the one whose 
scalp the Indians most desired, Israel Romer, escaped 
to the hill with his betrothed, a girl of the settle- 
ment. Baffled for a moment, the savages soon found 
the trail of his flight, and pursued him to the brow 
of the Cliff. With yells of fiendish exultation they 
rushed toward him; when he, defiant in his horrible 
desperation, took the girl in his arms and leaped 
from the very summit. Years after, when the sav- 
ages had been driven forever from the neighborhood, 
the skeletons of the lovers were found on the rocks 
beneath, still locked in the embrace of death! 

The occasion of our present visit here was a wish 
carelessly expressed to Mr. Bartol, after relating him 
this story, to visit the summit of the cliff, and view 
the spot where this tragedy happened. His invita- 
tion followed immediately, and I had accepted it 
without thinking of the difficulties of the ascent; in 
fact, I did not know how difficult it was. But now, 
ag Isat here with Sidney Bartol at my feet, and 
looked first up the face of the dizzy height, and then 
at the narrow path that wound its circuitous way up 


you, and we shall get up bravely.”’ 

He seized my hand, imprisoning it in Lis own, so 
that I could not withdraw it, and drew, rather than 
Tes me to the foot ofthe path. I hesitated and hung 





back; I had it on my lips to decline positively to go 
up; but I found, with sudden alarm, that I was not 


| able to control myself against him. Talking inces- 
More than once, as we walked along the highway, 


santly to encourage me, and pulling me up as he 
talked, he forced me along to the first resting-place,; 
a great rock, fifty feet above the one where we had 
been sitting. We paused bere for breath; and lean- 
ing faintly and wearily against it, I looked down 
and saw the figure of a man with a gun over his 
shoulder disappearing around the face of the Cliff. 
My heart throbbed, and at that instant 1 wished that 
I had accepted the schoolmaster’s invitation. I look- 
ed at the man beside me; he was looking straight 
upward, and had seen nothing below. 

“Come!” he said. His hand griped mine again; 
his eyes blazed with a wild, unearthly light, and, 


| dragged unwillingly after him, I ascended the steep 
words of the n' fore. ‘I sball pray to God for | 


and crooked path. My feet were cut and braised 
against the rocks that lined the way, my breath was 
failing, my throat was dry and husky, and a mortal 
fear took possession of me. With one wild, frantic 


| effurt, 1 released my hand from his grasp, and tarned 
my mind of bypocrisy and deceit in pretending to | 


to fly; but my strength was all gone, 
helplessly on the path. 

He turned fiercely upon me. 

“No more, no more, Mr. Bartol, I beseech you!” 
was my pitiful cry. ‘“ Please let me go home; don’t 
urge me any further.” 

‘*Not a step backward!” he shouted. ‘“ Up, ap, 
till we reach the highest summit—no faltering, no 
hesitating.” 

1 made no answer. His face was terrible in its 
wildness to look upon; his eyes shone with frenzy, 
and the exercise had brought a vivid flush to his 
dark face. I hid mine that I might not see his. 

**Come!” 

He stamped his foot impatiently. The next instant 
he seized me bodily, and swung me to his shoulder 
and ran upward like an antelope along the path. As 
he held me in his arms, my head overhung a frightful 
precipice, while his feet trod close on the borders of 
it; the terror was too much for me; I fainted out- 
right. © * * * * * 

A cool breeze blew over my face, and brought me 
to life again. I was lying on the grass; Bartol stood 
with folded arms beside me, gazing out upon the 
prospect. I started to my feet, and a single glance 
showed me that we stood on the apex of the Cliff, 
hardly three yards from the edge. At any other 
time my soul would have been enraptured with the 
glorious beauty of the spectacle that burst upon my 
sight. Touched with the gorgeous coloring of Octo- 
ber, the country be low lay spread out before us, 
its diversity of field, forest and farm stretching away 
for miles, until it lost itself in the horizon. I looked, 
and wondered, and almost forgot how I had come 
here; but the voice of Bartol quickly brought me 
back to the full horror of my situation. 

“ Look how glorious it is!’’ he cried, seizing my 
arm with one hand, and waving the other with the 
full sweep of hisarm. ‘‘ How glorious—how beauti- 
ful—how mighty! Look—look!” 

The gleam of his eyes was not now casual and at 
intervals; it was habitual. He quivered in every 
muscle with excitement; his hand griped my arm so 
closely that it gave me intense pain; utter vacuity 
was in his face. The appalling truth was before me; 
the man was a maniac! 

Had a single moment. been left me in which to re- 
flect upon the horrors of my situation, I think I 
should have died with the thought; but he gave me 
no time, 

“What more fitting place for a bridal, my belov- 
ed!” he exclaimed, laughing gleefully. ‘“‘ You did 
not know, sweetheart, why we came here; it was 
that we might be wedded here, and united beyond 
the chance of separation. Don’t you remember, 
sweetheart, the pretty story you told me of the lov- 
ers who were united here, long ago? So will we be 
joined, and the world at our feet shall witness our 
eternal betrothal. Come, sweetheart; I have chosen 
you; come!” 

I cast myself down at his feet, praying, imploring 
him tospareme. I might as well have prayed to the 
rocks around me. Again he caught me in his arms, 
and strode straight towards the edge of the Cliff. A 
word of prayer was upon my lips; I was about to 
close my eyes forever upon the beautiful world I 
loved so well; I thought once of dear Aunt Janet, 
and murmured, ‘‘ God have mercy!” 

And then— ‘ 

My head hung forward upon his breast; the pros- 
pect was inverted to my eyes. Four steps more would 
launch us both into eternity. At the instant a light 
puff of smoke floated out of the bushes far below the 
foot of the Cliff—so far that I could plainly see it over 
the edge. Bartol took one step more, staggered, 
brought his hand to his heart with a groan, and 
dropped me to the ground. A dreadful imprecation 
followed; he stumbled over me; I looked up, and 
found myself alone! 

Some horrible fascination urged me to look over 
the edge of the Cliff. On my bands and knees I crept 
thither, and grasping the bushes with tenacious fin- 
gers, gazed into the fearful void below. Far, far 
down on the edge of the rocks lay all that remained 
of the maniac; and I saw approaching it the tiny 
figure of a man with something carried across his 
shoulder. I drew back upon the edge; the revulsion 
overcame me; all was dark again. * * * * 

It was long before I awoke that time. But thank 
God, when | did, it was in my own little chamber 
at home, with dear Aunt Janet bending over me. 
The sun of another day was shining in through the 
blinds; the terror of the day that was gone came 
back to me only asa dream; 1 sat up in bed, and 


and 1 sank 





smiled back recognition to Aunt Janet’s anxious 
look. 

* Thank God, darling, it hasn’t crazed you,” she 
seid, as she kissed me, once on the lips, and twice 
on each cheek. 

“ There’s some one down stairs who wants to see 
you badly,” she said, after a moment. 

“Ralph?” I questioned. She nodded, and said: 

“ You must know that it was he that saved you. 
The telescope sights on his rifle made him sure of his 
aim; and he brought you all the way home in his 
arms.” 

* Let him come up, auntie.” And he soon came. 

His eyes sparkled with joy when I offered him my 
cand; bat I did more. I dréw his head down to me, 
and kissed his forehead, whispering in hie ear: 

“If you can forget my naughty words, dear 
Raiph—” 

He stopped my mouth with a kiss, and I was con- 
tent to say no more. 

We learned all about Sindey Bartol three weeks 
afterward, when his friends came from North Caro- 
lina to take his body home. The sudden death of his 
betrothed on the very night before the wedding-day 
had driven him crazy; and after haunting her grave 
for a week he disappeared, leaving a letter which 
declared that his beloved was not dead, and that he 
had gone to find her. From that day until the news 
of his tragic fate reached them, they had heard noth- 
ing of him. With the deep cunning of insanity he 
had succeeded in hiding his real condition of mind 
until the moment when I sat with him under 
Romer's Cliff. His friends who saw me eaid that I 
was strangely like the dead girl in form and face; 
and this they thought the reason of his attraction 
doward me. 

And this, dear Laura, is my story; excepting that 
he whom I have called Ralph Sanders was really 
Ralph Clymer, now my dear husband, the father of 
these sweet children. Aunt Janet had always liked 
him, and after this adventure, she said that she 
thought I needed somebody to take care of me, and 
intimated that she should not object to a speedy 
marriage with him. We lived with her until she 
died, some five years after; and she, kind old soul, 
left me all her property. , 

I am happy, Laura; I have been happy ever since 
the day that gave me to Ralph Clymer. But you will 
not wonder, after what I have told you, that hideous 
visions often distarb my sleep at night, and some- 
times follow me into the pleasures and duties of the 
day. But they are only shadows; thank Heaven, 
they are only shadows! 


THE END OF QUEEN MARY. 








Suddenly an old servant of hers, Sir Robert Mel- 
ville, her house-steward, falls on his knees weeping 
passionately, being heart broken at having to bear 
such sorrowful news to Scotland. 

“* Good Melville,” said the queen, with placid dig- 
nity and gentleness, ‘cease to lament, but rather 
rejoice, for thou shalt now see a final period to Mary 
Stuart’s troubles. The world, my servant, is all but 
vanity, and subject to more sorrow than an ocean of 
tears can wash away. But I pray thee take this 
message when thou goest, that I died true to my re- 
ligion, to Scotland and to France. God forgive them 
that they have thirsted tor my blood as the hart 
longeth for the water-brooke! C d me tomy 
son, and tell him I have done nothing to prejudice 
the kingdom of Scotland.” 

Melville sobbed, and could not utter a word. Mary 
stooped, turned to the faithful old servitor, and weep- 
ing also, herself, said : 

* Ounce more farewell, good Melville; pray for thy 
mistress and queen.’”’ 

She then requested the four earls to treat her ser- 
vants with kindness, and to allow them to stand by 
her at death. The Earl of Kent, bard and icily 
fanatical, objected, however, saying it would be 
troublesome to her majesty and unpleasant to the 
company; besides, as Papists, the servants would be 
sure to put in practice some superstitious trumpery, 
such as dipping handkerchiefs in her grace’s blood. 

‘* My lords,” said Mary, “‘I will give you my word 
they shall deserve no blame, nor do such thing as 
you mention; but, poor souls, it would do them good 
to see the last of their mistress; and I hope your 
mistress, as a maiden queen, would not deny me in 
regard of womanhood, to have some of my women 
about me at my death. Surely you might grant a 
greater favor than this, though I were a woman of 
less rank than the Queen of Scots.” 

The lords reluctantly consented, and poor old 
Sir Robert Melville the steward, the apothceary, the 
surgeon, and Kennedy and Curle, two of her maids, 
followed Mary to the scaffuld, the sheriff and his of- 
ficers leading, Sir Amyas Pauiet and Sir Drew Drary 
following, and after them coming the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Kent. The scaffold, which stood in the 
hall, was a railed-in platform, three feet high, and 
covered with black cloth. On it stood a low stool, a 
cushion, and the block, all covered with black., By 
the horrible block, axe in hand, stood the headsman 
trom the Tower, dressed in sable velvet, and his as- 
sistant, Mary, with no change of face, and no tre- 
mor, sat down cheertully, while Beale, the clerk of 
the council, read the death-warrant aloud; as he 
concluded, the spectators cried out, “* God save Queen 
Elizabeth!” Mary said but little, only asserting that 
she was a princess not subject to the laws of England, 
and that from her heart she pardoned all her ene- 
thies. The Dean of Peterborough then stood up and 








preached to her the necessity of conversion, his gra- 
cious mistress being most anxious for the welfare of 
her soul. Mary replied firmly and scornfully: 

“ Mr. Dean, trouble not yourself; I am fixed in the 
ancient religion, and by God’s grace I will shed my 
blood for it.” 

So saying, she turned away, but the dean went on 
again, till the Earl of Shrewsbury set him to begin a 
prayer; all this time Mary repeated with fervor the 
Penitential pealms in Latin, and then, when the 
dean became silent, she prayed aloud in English for 
the church, her unworthy son, and Queen Elizabeth. 
She then kissed the crucifix she held, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘As thy arms, O Jesus, were stretched upon the 
cross, 80 receive me, O God, into the arms of mercy.” 

‘*Madam,” said the fanatical Earl of Kent, re- 
proachfally, “you had better put such Popish 
trampery out of your hand and carry Christ in your 
heart.” 

Mary replied, ‘I can hardly bear this emblem in 
my hand without at the same tims bearing him in 
my heart.” 

The two executioners came forward, and kneeling 
before the queen, prayed her forgiveness. Her wo- 
men began to disrobe her, but the executioners, ner- 
vously hurrying, stepped forward to pull off. her veil 
and ruff, and Mary said to the earls, as if apologeti- 
cally at the delay: 

“Tam not used to being undressed by such at- 
tendants, or to put off my clothes before such a com- 
pany.” 

At this little playfulness the servapts burat into 
loud sobs and into tears; but Mary calmly put her 
finger to her lips to hush them, kissed them all again, 
and bade them pray for her. The maid Kennedy 
then took a handkerchief edged with gold and bound 
her eyes. The two grim men in black then led her 
to the block, and Mary knelt on the black cushion, 
and resting her head calmly on the block, ex- 
claimed : 

* Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend. my spirit!” 

The servants burst forth again with groans and 
sobs, and the axe fell. Faintiy and tremblingly, 
however, the ruffian struck, for he had to give three 
blows before he cut through the thin, white neck. 
Then when the fair head fell on the sounding planks, 
the man raised it, and holding it at arm’s length, 
exclaimed : 

** God save Queen Elizabeth!” 

The Earl of Kent, os to the headless body 
said, in a loud voice: 

** So perish all the enemies of the queen’s gorpel!”’ 

But no one said Amen, to that cruel wish. When 
the executioner raised the body the queen’s little 
pet dog was found nestling under the black gown, 
and being once forced away, more faithfal than many 
a courtier, it went and lay down sorrowfully between 
the head and the body. Thus perisbed Mary after 
forty-five years’ sorrow in this troublesome world. 

King James, driven by mere filial decency, remov- 
ed the body of his mother from Peterborough choir, 
but not till nine years after his accession. The 
prophetical Northamptonshire saying at the time 
was: 

“Stuart shall not prosper, since the dead have 
been}moved in their grave.” 

Mary now rests under a rich canopied tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, where her fair cousin, ‘a little 
more than kin, and less than kind,” also lies. If 
an impartial person from this side of the Tweed 
looks at the two faces, he will, we think, pronounce 
Elizabeth’s the handsomer, in spite of all the ro- 
mance that has accumulated over the grave of this 
fair but false Queen Mary. 


THE GLOBE WE INHABIT. 


Professor Loomis of New Haven thinks the earth 
avery unsafe place to stay on any longer, frum the fact 
that the late volcanic manitestations have been 80 
general in their character that there is no longer 
any doubt about the theory that all volcanoes have 
not @ local, but a general and common origin in the 
central liquid parts of the globe, where the most in- 
tense heat prevails. In comparison to this interior 
liquid mass the crust on which we live is exceedingly 
thin. 

Professor Loomis thinks it is proved now that these 
eruptions are caused by water getting into the cen- 
tral fire, where, after having been converted into 
steam by the heat, it exerts a most enormous pres- 
sure upon the earth’s crust, upheaving, shaking, 
bursting it open, ejecting the interior liguid mass 
which we call lava, etc. He thinks there is now 
great danger of a part of the water in the ocean get- 
ting through the crust into the central fire, and hav- 
ing been changed into steam, at any moment blowing 
the whole ball @ pieces. In fact, he compares our 
earth to a huge boiler under extra pressure. 

The fate in store for us poor mortals is, in accord- 
ance with the learned professor, the same as that 
which befell the inhabitants of the planet once ex- 
isting between Mars and Jupiter. This planet, 
about fifty times larger than the earth, was from 
such a cause, it is thought, blown into several hun- 
dred pieces; of these ninety-seven have been discov- 
ered by astronomers; they are called asteroids. The 
smaller ones are thus far lost to us. Some German 
speculative philosophers have given us touching de- 
scriptions of the emotions experienced by inhabi- 
tants thus suddenly separated—parents on one piece, 
and children on another; husband on one and wife 
on another; and that, too, without the least possibil- 
ity of ever sending to each other messages by mail 
or telegraph. 





























the hill, now along the edge of a steep descent, and 
now hidden by the intervening rocks, my heart fail- 
ed me, and I said to my companion: 
‘Let us not try to scale that toilsome path, Mr. 
Bart]. I am quite satisfied with what I see from 
eer 
He turned hie eyes fall upon me, and they gleam- 
ed again as if with internal fire. 
‘* What—pot ascend the hill, when we have come 
all this way for nothing else?” he exclaimed, start- 
ing up. “Come—it ig not very hard—I will hold 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BLOODLESS MURDER. 


BY W. H MAOY. 





I HAD manya time wondered what there could 
have been in the past history of my watchmate, Rob- 
ert Kendall, that had made him the strange being 
that he was. There were occasional gleams of sun- 
» shine which showed how genial a companion he could 
be; bat he was, for the most part, morose and taci- 
turn, going aside by himself even when the song, 
laugh and jest were at the highest. He would com- 
mune with himself for an hour together, “in Gali- 
lee,” as Jack Santord used to express it (meaning 
under the lee of the galley,) and, when spoken to, 
would start and give answers quite foreign to the 
purpose, as if he had been brooding upon some se- 
cret which gnawed at his heart. Still there was that 
about Kendall which attracted me, and made me 
hold him in high regard. 

He was eight-and-twenty by his own statement, 
which I had no reason to discredit, though he looked 
thirty-five, at least. He had seen much of the world, 
and was intelligent, and well-informed upon many 
subjects, as no one knew so well as 1; for he gava 
more of his confidence to me than to any other of his 
comrades. So far as his professional duty went, we 
had no better man in the Falmouth’s forecastle—or 
cabin, either. 

We were running through the Gilbert group of 
islands, and orders having been given to double the 
lookout on the bow, it fell to Kendalland myself to 
pass two hours together, somewhat isolated from the 
rest of the watch. He was more than usually cheer- 
ful the first half hour of our vigil, and while he at- 
teaded to his duty, kept up a running fire of remarks 
upon various subjects. But asudden and astonish- 
ing change came over the whole man at a remark of 
mine, which was made without the least thought of 
probing his heart or conscience. 

I had been reading ‘‘Eugene Aram” during my 
watch below, and full of thoughts vaturally suggest- 
ed by its perusal, I asked Kendall if he remembered 
the circumstances of the tale. 

‘“*Romember? Yes!’ he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘ The 
whole story is burnt into my memory in letters of 
fire.” Then, as if fearfal that his emotion had been 
observed by his shipmates, he cast a glance aft, and 
lowering his voice, ‘You mustn’t mind my giving 
way to my feelings at times, when this chord is 
struck. I suppose you have wondered many times 
at what you considered strange conduct on my part; 
bat—if you knew all, your wonder would only be that. 
1 bear up so well as I do.” 

“T have, indeed, thought much upon this subject, 
and could attribute your actions only to remorse for 
some actin your past life. It is friendly interest, 
rather than curiosity, that prompts me to ask what 
the act may have bsen. Perhaps it may not be as 
bad as you think, and I may be of service to you. At 
all events, be it what it may, your confidence shall 
not be abused, if you should see fit to share the se- 
cret with me.” 

He covered his face with his hands, without reply, 
and for some minutes I did lookout duty for both, 
without interrupting his thoughts. When he raised 
his head again, he seemed to have made his mind up 
to trust me, and spoke clearly and firmly, save a 
slight quiver of emotion. 

** You expressed a hope just now, that the matter 
which preys upon my mind day and night might not 
be so serious as I suppose it. There is little room 
for such a hope. ‘The case is bad enough, as you shall 
have an opportunity to jadge for yourself; for I am 
going to give you the whole story now without res- 
ervation.” 





It is five years, now, since I was shipped as second 
mate of the barque Kathleen, bound to Cape Town. I 
had worked my way thus far in one employ, had 
made two voyages in the same vessel, and had the 
promise of a mate’s berth on the next voyage. 

I had formed gn attachment for a country girl, 
who lived with her parents in one of the little sub- 
urban towns, a few miles from Boston. I am not go- 
ing to attempt a description of Jennie Leavitt. It is 
enough to say that she was, at that time, the embodi- 
ment of perfection in my eyes; for I believed her as 
trae as she was fair. 

We were not formally engaged to each other when 
I came up to the city to join the Kathleen. The 
most that I had been able to extort from Jennie, 
was & promise not to marry any one else for at least 
one year. As the voyage was not expected to occupy 
more than eight or nine months, I was obliged to be 
content with this. 

We hauled the barque off into the stream after I 
joined, and lay two or three days waiting for a mate. 
One had been shipped, but had changed his mind at 
the eleyenth hour, and taken up with a better offer 
elsewhere. At last, the captain came off, accompa- 
nied by a young man named James Armstrong, 
whom he introduced as his first officer, and we sat 
about lifting our anchor at once. 1 was slightly ac- 
quainted with Armstrong, who belonged in the little 
town where Jennie lived. But I knew not that he 
had any particular interest in, or acquaintance with, 
the girl. He was asmart, efficient young officer, and 
took charge of the duty with a firm band. 

Oa the second day out, when we were in the Galf 
Stream, I went below for some purpose in the dog- 
watch. Mr. Armstrong was overhauling his chest, 
and had a number of articles spread round in his lit- 
tie room and on the transoms. ‘‘See here! Mr. 








Kendall,” said he, proudly, handing me an open min- 
iatare-case, *‘ how do you like the looks of this girl?” 

1 took the case carelessly, held it up to the light, 
and saw the well-known features of Jennie Leavitt! 
I controlled myself, and remarked, quietly: 

“A very pretty girl, I think. Is she any relation 
of yours?” 

“Ono,” he replied. ‘ Not yet—though I hopeshe 
may be very near to me, in time.” 

** When did you see this young lady last?” Lasked, 
with a seriousness that must have surprised my com- 
panion. 

‘The night before we sailed. I passed the evening 
with her.” : . 

“And she gave you this picture?” 

“Certainly. Why do youask? Do you know the 
girl?” 

“ Yes—no,” said I, in confusion. “I thought I 
knew her —bat it seems I did not.” And I hastened 
on deck, pushing the miniature hastily into the hands 
of its owner. 

I went about my duties like a person partially in- 
sane, giving contradictory and blandering orders to 
the men, in my preoccupation of mind. I had no 
miniature of Jennie Leavitt; all my eloquence had 
failed to get one from her. She had pleaded that, as 
there was no binding engagement between us, such 
a gift would be a little indelicate. And I had honored 
and loved her the more for this feeling. But she 
had given me distinctly to understand, over and 
again, that I alone possessed her heart. I had rest- 
ed my hopes upon her truth, as upona rock. Doubt- 
less Armstrong was doing the same; for both of us, 
as I now believe, were bewitched, infatuated by a 
heartless coquette who never cared a ropeyarn for 
either. 

My feelings of indignation were not at all soothed 
by a remark of the mata when he relieved me at 
eight bells. He spoke with a good-natured laugh, 
bat still with a taunting, boastful air. 

“ Guess you tried to shine with Jennie, and didn’t 
succeed—eh, Mr. Kendall?” 

I made him no reply, but went below and lay 
awake the whole four hours, thinking. Oace or twice 
I thought I had made up my mind that she was un- 
worthy and deceitfal; and I would try to forget her. 
Bat it was very hard for me to take her down from 
the pedestal where I had placed her in my heart. 
There must be some mistake; something that would 
yet be explained. 

The matter was not referred to again between Mr. 
Armstrong and myself during the outward ran. We 
conversed amicably upon all other subj scts, and treat- 
ed each other as brother officers should. We had a 
long passage to Uape Town; and, on our arrival 
found letters awaiting us which had come out by the 
English mail. I was a little surprised to see a super- 
scription in Jennie’s well-known band, for she had 
expressed grave doubts as to the propriety of corre- 
sponding with me. But the mate received one from 

the same source, 

I was in doubt after having read mine, whether 
she were the most innocent, artless girl in the world, 
or the most artfal. No lover, hopeful but unassured, 


could have asked more; while no affianced husband: 


could have been satisfied with less. ° 

** How’ll you swap letters?” said the mate, in a 
bantering way, making use of a very common joke 
among shipmates. 

“ Even,” I answered, offering mine. 

“No,” said he, regarding his with a fond look. 

“Why not?” I asked, bitterly. ‘“‘ They are both 
from the same correspondent.” And I held up the 
superscription to his astonished gaze. 

*“*Done!” said he, as if by a siden impulse. We 
interchanged letters, and each read the other’s from 
beginning to end. So far as their general style and 

meaning went, they might have ‘bees copies of a 
circular. 

Neither of us spoke for some minutes after we had 
finished reading. The mate was the first to break 
silence. 

‘*T may as well keep yours as my own,” he said, 
dryly. ‘Or we’ll toss a copper to see who shall have 
both. We’reacouple of soft-headed marines, and 
I wonder how many more she has in tow.” 

Had I been ‘as easily cured of my infatuation as 
Armstrong, I should not have had the dreadfal se- 
quel to relate to you to-night. But, fool that I was, 
1 was still held by a spell that I could not shake off. 
1 sat for an hour, brooding over it; by which time 
my brother-officer had regained all his old cheer- 
fulness. 

‘“* Mr. Kendall,” said he, “‘I propose that for the 
sake of old friendship, we club together and make 
her a present of a copying-press. If she has to issue 
a large edition of such precious epistles, it would be a 
great saving of labor.” But I was not in a humor to 
iaugh at his joke, and the subject was again dropped 
by tacit consent. 

The voyage was finished, and the Kathleen again 
lay at her pier in Boston when another letter was 
brought to me, post-marked that morning, after the 
barque wasin sightbelow. It was very much like the 
one 1 had received at Cape Town. The writer was 
impatient to see me, and hoped I would be able to 
come out to her house that evening, as she was going 
away the next day on a visit to some relatives farther 
* up country.” 

The old witchery held full possession of me again; 
the more so, as I learned that there was no letter for 
Armstrong. I was, it seemed, the favored one; and 
doubtless all which seemed so strange would be ex- 
plained to my satisfaction. 

1 took the train that evening for her residence, re- 
solving to have the explanation in full. But,if you 


have ever been as madly in love as I was, you will 
believe that I forgot all about it, as soon as I came 
within the influence of her fascinations. Never had 
Jennie Leavitt been so lovely as on that night. She 
held me, a willing captive, in her toils; and before 
we parted, she had given me a shy promise to be my 
wife—soon. 

She was going away next morning, for a week, she 
said. Secure, as I thought, in the possession of her 
undivided love, I returned to the city to settle up my 
voyage, and make preparations for our union. At 
the boarding-houee, I found Mr. Armstrong with an 
open letter before him. It had reached him by the 
same train that bore me and my happiness. 

“ve heard frem our little flirt,’ satd he; “she 
wants to see me this evening.” 

His words fell upon my ear like a thunderbolt. It 
could not be; there was some misunderstanding. 

“Do you mean—Jennie Leavitt?” I gasped. 

** Of course. Who else should I,mean?” 

“And do you intend to meet her?” 

“Yes. Not that I care anything about her now; 
but it would be ungallint to refuse. And besides, I 
shall have a fair chance to speak my mind of her 
condact. I expect I shall state the case like a buat- 
swain’s mate before I part company with her.” 

“ Where is she? in the city?” I asked. 

‘’No; at her own house. Says she will meet me 
under the elm at the fuot of the lane, where we sat 
the last night before the Kathleen sailed. Romantic, 
isn’t it?” 

I had no feeling towards my promised wife from 
that moment, but one of stern,’ unrelenting hatred. 
I brooded upon it until I was no longer an account- 
able being. There was just method enough in my 
madness to make it more dangerous; with no reason 
sufficient to act as a restraining force. I went to the 
depot with Armstrong, to see him off, as he thought; 
but after saying good-by to him, I stepped from nis 
car into another, and was borne away on the same 
train. 

I easily dodged him when we arrived at our desti- 
nation, and took my way directly to the vicinity of 
the appointed trysting-place. It was early evening 
when I arrived, and the young moon, low in the 
heavens, dimly illuminated the trunk of the old tree, 
and the sward around it. I had learned from Arm- 
strong that he intended to go first to his own parents’ 
house before he met Jennie. I meant, therefore, if 
she was early at the rendezvous, to have the first 
meeting with her. I had no idea, now, of remonstra- 
ting or asking explanations; revenge for her duplic- 
ity was the sole thought that possessed my whole 
being. 

I had provided myself with a heavy sapling, and 
trimmed it to fit my grasp—I shudder whenever I 
think that 1 could have delibsrately prépared and 
used that murderous weapon—and upon a woman, 

too! ButI was mad, to all intents and purposes. 

All the powers of temptation had conspired to urge 
me on; for the girl was already on the spot, to keep 
her appointment. I saw the white dress flutter from 
behind the tree; the ends of the jaunty hat-ribbons, 
that 1 so well knew, were but signals of her false- 
hood to inflame my hatred. 1 stole nearer and near- 
er; she did not hear my stealthy steps. My club was 
raised in air, and still she gave nosign of any knowl- 
edge of my presence. Blinded by frenzy, 1 threw 
all my strength into a crushing blow. I heard it 
descend with terrific force upon the beautiful head; 
and, without cry or struggle, she fell lifeless at the 
foot of theelm. To the blindness of revenge eucceed- 
od that of terror and remorse; I threw away my 
sapling, and fled out into the highway with —* speed 
of a deer! 

Here my shipmate paused, overcome by his emo- 
tions. I made no comments upon his story; fur what 
could I say? He recovered himself after a minute or 
two, and went on. 

I came into the city on foot, travelling all night, 
tor I dared not take the cars. I took the earliest train 
for New Bedford, and arrived just in time to ship in 
the lonia, which was lying at anchor down the bay, 
waiting for men. Before another sun set, I was on 

the broad Atlantic. 

I left the ship at one of the Society Islands, and 
joining another, I have cruised ever since in this 
ocean, never daring to doub'e Cape Horn. Bat no 
intervening continents or seas can shut out that girl 
in white, lying lifeless under the elm, felled by my 
murderous arm. Sleeping or waking, still it pursues 
and haunts me. I have sought risk and danger with 
the recklessness of a desperate man; but have not 
the courage to end my life by my own direct act. 


I tried to say what I could in the way of consola- 
tion to my companion; but this was not much, at 
best. He had never heard anything further about 
the matter; had left the country before the news of 
the murder had spread, and had never since seen 
any newspapers of that date. Nor had he ever heard 
from Armstrong, whom he supposed, if alive, to be 
still voyaging somewhere, in the merchant service. 

I thought it somewhat strange that I had never 
heard of the affair, having been at home at the time 
of which he spoke. A homicide of so strange a char- 
acter, and such startling circamstances, mast have 
excited much comment from the press throughout 
the State, ° 

I felt nearer than ever before to Kendall, after he 
had made me this revelation. I kept his confidence, 
sacred, giving no hint to any third person of my 
knowledge of his heart-secret. I resolved, on my 
return home, to learn all that was to be known of 





find out the facts.” 


ingly. 


vantage of me.” 


another voyage. 
lady ?”" 


accidentally. 


* That's not st 


came hot and quick. 
pered, “but I dare not meet him !’’ 
“ Go aside, and keep out of’ tlie way a few min- 
utes,” said I. “Let me manage the thatter, and I’ll 


“ Yes sir, that is my name. 


, 


denly broken upon him. 


friend to what places I should forward letters so as 
to reach him in the Pacific. 
At the end ofa long cruisein the Oxhotsk Sea, we 
anchored at Honolula, and while on shore, & boat 
came in from a large ship in the outer harbor, re- 
ported to be the Pathfinder trom San Francisco, 
bound to China. A fine-looking man of thirty, evi- 
dently the captain of the ship, was seated in the 
stern of the boat. At the first view of this man, 
while yet at some distance, Kendall’s attention be- 
came fixed upon him. As the boat drew nearer, he 
clutched my arm with the grip of a vice; his breatu 
“It’s Armstrong!” he whis- 


I saluted the captain as he stepped from his boat 
to the pier. “Captain Armstrong?” I said, inquir- 


*«T have often heard of you from a former ship- 
mate, Robert Kendall. You recollect him, perhaps?” 
“‘Kendall? Of coutseI do. He was second mate 
with us in the Kathieen—and a fine young man he 
was, too. Is he here in this port?” 
“ You know, sir,” said I without directly answer- 
ing his question, “ that he was obliged to leave the 
country suddenly, in consequence of a suspiciots af- 
fair in which a young lay was concerned.” 

“IT know that he disappeared from Boston very 
mysteriously; and I never knew where he shipped, 
though I meant to have had him to sail with me | 
Suspicious affair, you say? Young «| 


“A Miss—Leavitt, I think her name was.” 
I see!” said the captain, as if new light had sud- 
“T want to know if has 
been making a castaway of himeelf on her account. 
It was Bob’s weak point that he was entirely be- 
witched with that little jade. But — — 
Or where did you see him last?” 
I answered his question by another, 
‘1s Miss Leavitt living?” 
“Living? Yes. Miss Leavitt that was; she is 
Mrs. Webber now, and leads her fatherly old hus- 
band a perfect dog’s life.” 
** Here! Bob Kendall!” 
and get the rest of this explanation yourself.” 
He was met more than half way by Captain Arm- 
strong with outstretched hand. 
“ What are you doing here, Bob?” he demanded. 
“And why did you ran away without a word to say 
where you were bound?” 
* Did I hear you say that Jennie Leavitt was still . 
alive? Toat I bad not—murdered her?” 
“*Mardered her? Why, man whatdo you mean?” 
He looked a moment into the face distorted with 
emotion and full of anxiety, as Kendal! awaited his 
anawer. He seemed to revolve the whole thing in 
his mind, and as he comprehended all its details, he 
burst intoa fit of uncontrollable laughter. 1 was 
obliged to join him from very sympathy; and even 
my shipmate’s face shortened somewhat, before a 
word had been, spoken. 
**Come!”’ said the captain, at last. “Come up to 
the ‘ National!’ We must come to anchor, and pick 
this joke all to pieces to enjoy itas it deserves. It’s 
the best thing I ever heard of ! Don’t worry about 
the girl, Bob; she bears a charmed life.” 
went again, at a tangent. 
“You never told me,” said he, after we were com- 
fortably seated at the table with a bottle between us, 
“that you had seen Jennie the evening before I got 
the note from her. It is hardly to be believed that a 
girl would act as she did; but women are strange 
enigmas. I don’t know, though,’’ he added, refléct-' 
ively, ‘‘asthey are-any more so than some men. 
The little minx, it seems, had had her fan with you, 
and had prepared a trick for me, by making ab ap- 
pointment to meet me, and dressing up an effizy in 
her clothes to mount guard at the rendezvous under 
the tree. But it seems you got ahead of me, and had 
the pleasure of the first salute, while I thought you 
were miles away, in the city. Am I right?” 
Bob Kendall, I venture to say, enjoyed the first 
hearty laugh that had shaken him for years, little 
better than Idid. I hardly knew my shipmate, who 
had grown five years younger in as many minates. 
“After I had been home and seen the old folks,” 
continued the captain, “I walked ldisurely down to 
the place where I was to meet her, thinking how I 
should open the campaign, for I was not at all 
spooney, as you were, and meant to make her 
ashamed of her double-dealing, if that were possi- 
ble. As l approached the spot, you may well believe. 
I was horror-struck at seeing, as I thought, a temale 
form in white, lifeless on the sward. 
in my mouth, I rashed to lift her up; and, of course, 
discovered the deception at the firsttouch. Of course 
you understand it was a lay figure dressed in Jen- 
nie’s clothes. I can’t say I felt much surprise at the. 
discovery, for I was not unprepared for anything 
from such a mischievous minx; bat I newer thought |, 
bat that the figare had fallen or been. thrown down - 
I went straight to her house, and 
walked in upon her unawares.” 
*¢Sne told me,” interrupted Kendall, “that she 
should be a hundred miles away in the coantry.” 


I shouted. 


Bat you have the ad- 


“Come here 

































































And off he 


With my heart 








the after-circumstances; and arranged with my 


She hin’t be likely to 
tell the trath, unless by mistake. She met me with 
a laugh; bat 1 opened fire.on her at once, without 
giving her achance to, bring any biandishments to 
bear. I painted her conduct in its true colors; and 
when I bade her guod-night, she flared up and said 
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she didn’t want anything of me but a little amuse- 
ment, for she could marry Bob Kendall at any mo- 
ment, if she chose, though she hadn’t fully made up 
her mind yet whether she wanted him or not. She 
told me herself that you had seen her the night 
before. 

“ When I got back to Boston I could find no trace 
of you, and have never been able to, from that day 
tothis. I made another voyage in the Kathleen, 
and then came out to California. My second mate 
is sick aud wants to be discharged here, and I came 
ashore now to see about supplying his place. So if 
you will go with me to Hong Kong in the Pathfind- 
er, the berth is open for you.” 

* Of course I will, if I can get my discharge from 
the Falmouth; and I think that can be easily man- 
aged. And so Jennie Leavitt is married, you say?” 

*“ Yes; and is as much of a coquette as ever. She 
‘was married about a year ago to a man with some 
property, old enough to be her father. But you 
needn’t envy him his happiness, Bob, I assure you.” 





I parted company with Kendall the next day, on 
board the Pathfinder; but we have often met since, 
and our friendship has never waned. He now com- 
mands his own ship, and is united to a woman wor- 
thy of him, But he often laughs at the mad infatu- 
ation of his youth which led him to commit the 
BLOODLESS MURDER. 





CANADIAN SOCIETY. 


The following is a picture of Canadian society, tak- 
en from an English magazine, and written by a gen- 
uine thick-headed John Bull, with no more idea of 
politeness and decency than a Camanche Indian. 
The idea of such a fellow being admitted to good soci- 
ety is ludicrous: 

Perhaps, in Canadian society, the laws of etiquette 
are not quite so rigid as at home, and occasionally a 
tinge of barbarism is met with that is rather re- 
freshing, but that is all. Thegirls are perfectly in- 
novcent of the free and easy ways ascribed to them in 
England, and are quite as shy as the most far-seeing 
of London rose-buds of entering into any flirtation 
that does not promise a satisfactory and definite ter- 
mination. 

There is a very well-authenticated story of a mem- 
ber of one of our crackiest regiments, coming out, 
imbued with similar notions to mine, and innocently 
suggesting to his partner at a ball that she should be 
his Moffin for the winter. Long will it be ere that 
gallant officer forgets with what speechless scorn and 
astonishment his offer was received. 

Indeed, above all other words in the lenguage, the 
ladies of Canada detest that of “Muffin.” It is a 
perfect abomination unto them. I remember at 
some amateur theatricals got up by the garrison, 
when the heroine of the piece, whose father objected 
to the course of true love running smooth, exclaimed, 
that she hoped remorse for his cruelty might oppress 
his soul like 


Unpaid i tax, or lusci muffin! 


Lo! the buzz of laughter and approbation which had 
hitherto been most frequent, suddenly ceased, and a 
solemn and ominous silence pervaded the room. 

Nor do the mammas differ materially from our 
English mothers. They show the same laudable de- 
sire to have their daughters settled in life, and the 
same skill in effecting their purpose. In fact, some 
of the matronly anglers at home might take a few 
lessons with advantage from their Canadian sisters 
in the art, so deftly do the latter throw their fly, and 
80 promptly do they strike their fish if he venture on 
the slightest rise. Few'there are who escape such 
able handling, if once hooked. Ofcourse there have 
been pti gst which was one especially 
notable, where the prey slipped back into deep water 
at the moment when the landing-net, in the shape 
of a wedding-ring, was on the point of encircling 
him; for the gentleman made his escape so narrow- 
ly that he was smoking a cigar on the quarter-deck 
of the mail steamer as she glided down the St. Law- 
rence, whilst his marriage-bells were ringing in the 
town above. Disgusted indeed must have been the 
poor fiancee, when she found that her marriage 
chimes, instead of summoning the true, had only 
rung out the false. 

Before launching forth into Canadian society, it is 
wise to prepare a stock of small talk—the smaller 
the better—and exclusively confined to the some- 
what narrow scope of the gossip of the town in which 
you are, If you venture upon books attempt noth- 
ing more than the merest sensation novels, or you 
will haye your companion’s pretty eyes gazing upon 
you with an utterly bewildered expression, and you 
will arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that she is 
thinking you are an awful bore, and is probably sigh- 
ing after Mr. Brainless, a young gentleman fresh 
from school, and whom you superciliously regard as 
an insufferable cub. 

One of the belles of Quebec, last season—and a 
very pretty girl she was, too—was standing in a 
erowded ball room, with a partner who prided him- 
self not a little on his Italian accent. Having strug- 
gied for some time in vain to get out of the press into 
a cooler atmosphere, he gave up the attempt, saying: 

‘+ © Laseiate ogni speranza, boi ch’entrate,’ as Dante 
remarke,” ‘ 

“Dante? who is Dante?—he is not in society, is 
he?” inquired the fair damsel. 

The little world of Quebec presents one very curi- 
eus feature, in consequence of being composed of 
two parts—Engtieh and French,—who are almost 
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Teen in number, and who, though strictly preserv- 





ing their nationalities in language and habits, form 
one society, and always seem to maintain the most 
peaceful and friendly relations with each other. By- 
the-way, the French part oi the community received 
a terrible shock a few days ago, when their arch- 
bishop issued a stern edict from the pulpit, forbidding 
any member of his flock to take part in round dances. 
The good father scarcely acted wisely, for his pretty 
lambs apparently cannot bear to witness the valses, 
in which they may no longer join, and hide their dis- 
appointment in nooks and obecure corners of the 
stairs, whither they are invariably accompanied by 
their former partners,—a method of procedure which 
seems by no means to meet the approval of their 
chaperones. 

It would be very unfair to conclude this brief 
sketch without a glance at the Canadian girls’ ac- 
complishments, Their capacity for amusement is 
immense. They delight in getting up “ toboggining” 
parties, the object of which consists in sliding down, 
at the pace of,an express, steep inclines of hard 
snow, eighty or a hundred feet high, seated on astrip 
of birch bark. Balls, they revel in; indeed, so de- 
voted are they to dancing, that when there is no reg- 
ular party going on, some one sends round and asks 
friends to drop in after dinner, and a little dance is 
improvised, which is quite as pleasant as a more 
formal affair. Lastly, let us pay homage to their 
greatest charm of all, their skating. A mati, who 
was rather fascinated by a little colonist, whom he 
feared would scarcely be greeted with open arms by 
his friends at home, said to me, “‘ You see, old fellow, 
if I could only introduce her to my people, when she 
is cutting an 8 backwards, I’d propose to her like a 
shot.” 

Standing on a platform, which surrounds a “ rink,” 
and watching a crowd of pretty girls in the most 
piquant of fur caps and the nattiest of boots, gliding 
through a quadrilie, or whirling round in a valse, to 
the music of one of the military bands, is indeed a 
treat and you straightway marvel how you could 
ever have enjoyed, last winter in England, the task 
of supporting a lady novice, whose ankles persisted 
in twisting about with a flexibility perfectly appall- 
ing, and who every moment made frantic clatches 
at you, which usually resulted in a general down- 

There is, moreover, a vitality and a piquancy about 
the “‘Muffins”’ which takes the place of the superior 

education of England; and the kindness and hospi- 
tality shown by the natives, old and young, to any 
strangers, especially if they hail from the old coun- 
try, will amply recompense the trouble and diseom- 
fort of a voyage across the Atlantic... 
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WHERE TOYS COME FROM. 


The vast majority are made at Grunhainscher in 
Saxony. The glass comes trom Bohemia, The bot- 
tles and cups are so fragile, that the poor workman 
has to labor in a confined and vitiated atmos- 
phere, which cuts him off at 35 yeara of age. All ar- 
ticles that contain any metal are the produce of Nu- 
remburg and the surrounding district. This old city 
has always been one of the chief centres of German 
metal-work. The workers in gold and silver of the 
place have long been famous, and their iron-work 
unique. This specialty has now descended to toys. 
Here all toy printing-presses, with their types, are 
manufactured ; magic lanterns; magnetic toys, such 
as ducks and fish, that are attracted by the magnet; 
mechanical toys, such as running mice, and conjur- 
ing tricks, also come from Nuremburg. The old city 
is preeminent in all kinds of toy diablerie. Heresci- 
ence puts on the conjuror’s jacket, and we have a 
manifestation of the Germanesque spirit of which 
their Albert Durer was the embodiment. The more 
solid articles which attract boyhood, such as boxes 
of bricks, buildings, etc., of plain wood, come from 
Grunhainscher, in Saxony. 
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EFFECT OF LIGHT. 


A tadpole confined in darkness would never be- 
come a frog; and an infant being deprived of heaven’s 
tree light would only grow into a ahapeelss idiot, in- 
stead of a beautiful and reasonable being. Hence in 
the deep dark gorges of the Swiss Valois, where the 
direct suushine never reaches, the hideous preva- 
lence of idiocy startles the traveller. It isa strange 
melancholy idiocy. Many citizens are incapable of 
any articulate speech ; some are deaf, some are blind, 
some labor under all these privations, and all are 
misshapen in almost every part of the body. I be- 
lieve there is in all places a marked difference in the 
healthiness of houses according to their aspect with 
regard to the sun, and those are the healthiest, other 
things being equal, in which all the rooms are, dur- 
ing some part of the day, fully exposed to the direct 
light. Epidemics attack inhabitants on the shady 
side of the street, and totally exempt those on the 
other side; and even in epidemics such as ague, the 
morbid influence is often thus partial in its labors. 








“ FIDDLESTICK’s Enp.”—In Grose’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue—a queer title, by the 
way, was it not? you will find ‘‘ Fiddlestick’s End. 
Nothing; the ends of the ancient fiddlesticks ending 
in a point; hence used to express a thing termina- 
ting in nothing.” Begging pardon of the worthy an- 
tiquarian, I cannot, however, for my own part help 
thinking this explanation is just alittle far-fetched, 
How a thing—or an observation—which ends in a 
point can be properly said to terminate in nothing, 
I cannot clearly see. Can you? 


ONLY FOR THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER I. 
DR. SECKER MAKES A PROFESSIONAL VISIT. 


THE twilight was past, the stars bad come out, 
and a smart March wind shook the tree-tops in the 
avenue leading to Dykeham, the residence of Sir 
Francis Crevillon, Baronet. 

Dr. Carl Secker drew in his horse before the lodge- 
gate, and looked down at the woman who opened it 
with a face expressive of dissatisfaction. He had 
seen moving lights, like carriage-lamps, amongst 
the trees, and heard the rumble of wheels in the 
drive before him. 

‘*Stop a moment,” cried Dr. Secker. “Is there 
anything unusual going on at the Hall?” 

“No sir; only a dinner-party, I believe.”” 

“Oo Y”’ 

Dr. Secker paseed on into the drive with specula- 
tive slowness. If Sir Francis was about to entertain 
dinner-guests, he had come on a vain errand, and 
might almost as well turn back. So it appeared at 
first sight, or sohe made believe that it appeared; 
but he went on for all that in the rear of the car- 
riages, watching the lights as they vanished behind 
big trees, and came twinkling into sight again. 

“*If they had as many starlight rides to take as I 
have,” mused the doctor, “ they would learn to do 
without lamps such a night as this. Well, I think I 
had better goon. I think I ought to go, profession- 
ally. A busy man can’t choose his own time for vis- 
iting a patient.” 

He quickened his pace a little, for if he did go on, 
it was important that he should reach the house be- 
fore the guests were assembled. He passed a car- 
riage or two, saw a gentleman in black, and had a 
vision of a white cluud of muslin and lace, and a 
coronet that glittered like silver. Then a groom 
took his horse, and he sprang up the steps and be- 
came the prey of the first official receiver, whose 
duty it was to hand him over to the second official 
receiver, who would relieve him of his coat. 

“No,” objected the doctor, bruskly, for he did 
not much like being mistaken for an invited guest; 
“show me into a morning-room, if you please, and 
inquire if Miss Crevillon will see me. I shall detain 
her but a few moments.” 

He was shown into a morning-room, accordingly, 
and took up his position on the hearthrug, after the 
fashion of English gentlemen in general. While he 
waited, it occurred to him that his heart was beating 
a little faster than usual, and that he could not be 
said to retain that evenness of spirit and nerve 
which are essential to a medica! man in his visits to 
his patients. A certain sensation of doubt oppressed 
him as to the propriety of this step which he had 
taken; also a little haze of unreality began to rise 
up about the position in which he had believed him- 
self to be placed when he mounted bis horse to ride 
to Dykeham. He couldn’t possibly have dreamed it, 
he supposed. And after all, what had dinner-par- 
ties, or, indeed, any arrangements at Dykeham to do 
with his disgharge of his profeseional duties? As all 
the world*knew, his time could not be called his own, 
and he must pay his visits as he could. 

The vision which appeared to him when the door 
opened would, however, scarcely have been suspect- 
ed of requiring medical aid. 1t was acloud of white, 
something like that other vision which he had just 
before seen through a carriage window, only the first 
was totally uninteresting to him, whilst this one— 

He made a step or two forwards, and then stopped 
shortly. * 

“Amy!” he said, in a tone not professional. 

O Carl! I ought not to have come. I stole away 
without their knowledge. If Lady Crevillon were to 
know, or Joanna—” 

“ Or Sir Francis,” added the doctor. ‘ He would 
hardly object to your seeing me, Amy. You forget—” 

“No, Ido not. But you never meant to see Sir 
Francis this evening?”’ 

** Indeed I did.” . 

** Well, you’ll find it to be impossible. And, Carl, 
I tried to tell Joanna, but she was so hard and dry 
that I couldn’t do it.”’ 

Dr. Secker was standing in the exact spot to which 
he had advanced to meet her; and he was looking 
down upon the carpet with a troubled expression on 
his face. 

‘Shall I write to Sir Francis, Amy? I feel un- 
derhanded.” 

** Underhanded!” cried Amy. ‘“ You! Didn’t you 
cure mewhen old Dr. Guise would have bungled 
away wy life as a helpless incurable? Who has a 
better right to care for me than you have?” 

Then she went a little closer to him, and put her 
hand upon his crossed arms. 

** Let me tell my guardian myself, Carl. I can 
manage it better than you.”’ 

** But when?” 

**Soon. To-morrow there will be people here; and 
the Hunt Ball at nigitt; and then, the next day, 
there’s the Meet at Redford Bridge.” 

“Amy!” said the doctor, “you are not going to 
the Meet?” 

“I shall only be driven therein a carriage. It is 
the last Meet of the season. Let me go, Dr. Secker.”’ 

“And the Hunt Ball to-morrow night!” said the 
doctor, aghast. ‘‘ You! only within the last month 
able to walk without assistance—" 

§* Stop, Carl. I want you to tell me—as my medi- 
eal adviser, you know, not my—my lover—do you 





really think I ought not to go to balls?” 





Dr. Secker hesitated. The face that looked up to 
his own was so childlike in its questioning; sosimply 
in earnest about his opinion; so divested of its usual 
wilifuiness and occasional petulance, that he felt 
obliged to question himself according to her distinc- 
tion, as the doctor, and not the lover. 

“I think dissipation bad for any one; for you, dan- 
gerous. A ball, occasionally, is not dissipation; but 
just at present, when I tremble sometimes to think 
that your recovery is hardly aseured—” 

“That will do. I love balis, buat—” 

** You love me better,” said the doctor. “1 begin 
to believe that I have not dreamed it all. You wont 
tire yourself to-night, Amy? = Is it a large party?” 

“* Stupidly large. Don’t you wish you were going 
to stay and—” 

She broke off abruptly. Something in the young 
doctor’s face made her fear lest the words might hurt 
him, either in his pride or his self-consciousness, 
about this secret which Sir Francis did not yet sus- 
pect. She fancied that his aspect had changed 3 that 
it was less glad and assured; and so again ‘she laid 
her hand upon the arms that were crossed in grim 
resolve upon his breast. 

“O Carl! Carlo mio! never be hurt at anything I 
may say in my foolishness. Know better what I 
mean ” 

And then the doctor smiled down upon her, and 
uncrossed bis arms, letting one of them draw her to 
him. He thought of something else jast then, which 
w 8 not exactly pleasant to him; he thought of uther 
arms which might rest, in waltz or galop, where his 
own was resting then; only how differently! How 
much less reverential; how carelessly indifferent 
they would be! He wished a passing wish, which 
others have felt before him, with reference to such 
dances, but he did not give it words. 

*T must go now,” said Amy. ‘“ Good-by, Carl.” 

When he was gone, she listened a little while, and 
then went to the window to raise a corner of the cur- 
tain and blind, that she might see him ride off. She 
said to herself once again, very softly, “Carlo mio!” 
and then the cartain dropped over the window, and 
she ran. up stairs to steal into the drawing-room and 
be taken in todinner. But as she passed Lady Cre- 
villon, my lady turned round and looked at her, and 
Awy knew that there would be no longer any secret 
to keep. a 

She bshaved very well to her neighbors at the din- 
ner-table. She answered their remarks, smiled when 
it was expected of her, looked with seeming inter- 
est through the glittering silver and the hothouse 
flowers and ferns at the row of faces opposite to her, 
bat all the while she was thinking what she should 
have to say to Sir Francis by-and-by. 

When they were in the drawing-room again, Amy 
saw, without seeming to look at it, the approach. of 
Lady Crevillon’s velvet skirt as it swept the carpet 
and paused at her side. 

‘* Was Dr. Secker here before dinner?” said her 
ladyship. 

“ Yes.” 

*“*Hecame to see you, I suppose. I thought he 
considered your health reestablished. Such an hour, 
too, to come!” 

** 1 dare say he had been busy all day.” 

Lady Crevillon made a grimace, signifying how 
extremely unimportant Dr. Secker and his business 
were in her eyes. 

‘* He should have come before, if he must come. 
What did he say?” 

Amy looked straight up to the gold eyeglass, by 
the help of which her ladyship was making obeer- 
vations. 

“T am not going to tell you, Lady Crevillon,” she 
replied. ‘1 shall tell Sir Francis; but I don’t think 
this is the time to talk about it.” 

Lady Crevillon smiled, nodded and passed on. She 
rather relished that bold speech of Amy’s; it showed 
spirit. Butif Dr. Secker could have known, as he 
rode home in the starlight, the sublime contempt 
with which her ladyship mentally closed upon him 
the doors of Dykeham, he might have been stiil less 
at ease in his own mind than he was already. If he 
had thought the matter over, it might have occurred 
to him before that the baronet would be ready enough 
to measure the difference between his social stand- 
ing and Miss Crevillon’s. He had, perhaps, per- 
ceived this in some vague general way,.without 
attaching much importance to it; but somebow his 
ride to-night through Dykeham Park, with the car- 
riages before him, seemed to have quickened his ap- 
preciation of it. When he went into his own room— 
that is, the room in which he generally sat—a sudden 
chill came over him. It was dingy; no question 
about that. There was a general air of dreariness 
about it which annoyed him. Some months ago it 
had been comfortable enough; but since then he had 
been called in, much to his own amazement, by Sir 
Francis Crevillon, to prescribe for that gentleman’s 
ward and distant relative, who was considered acon- 
firmed invalid. Dr. Secker had dispersed that the- 
ory; but then he had also fallen in love, and now he 
began to think he had done a very mad thing. He 
looked at the easy-chair, covered with dingy moroc- 
co, opposite to him; and he found it impossible to 
place there, even in imagination, the dainty form he 
had seen in the morning-room at Damhyek. He 
could think of her there, but here she was incongru- 
ous. The doctor’s heart sank. 

** I wish I was arich man,” hesaid. ‘I wish the 
Seckers—”’ * 

And then he broke off. “No, I don’t; I wish to 
be nothing but whatI am. As to this room which 
annoys me, all that can be changed—shall be changed 
if—” 
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CHAPTER Il. 
THE MEET AT REDFORD BRIDGE. 


“Ty you remember,” said Lady Crevillon, “ I was 
always against his being called in. Dr. Guise has 
been the family physician long enough to be trusted, 
one would think.” 

“ Only Guise didn’t cure Amy,” replied Sir Fran- 
cis, dryly. 

“ How could he? She was taken out of his hands. 
I dare say, if the trath could be known, it was he 
who did the real good.” 

“ Scarcely fair to Dr. Secker, Lady Crevillon.” 

The third speaker was Mrs. Lescar, the baronet’s 
daughter by a former marriage; and she did not look 
up to make her moderating remark, but went on 
with her occupation of teaching the small tuture 
baronet to make fishing flies. 

It’s too cold yet, Frank. When the weather gets 
warmer I’ll come with you down the Dyke, and see 
what we can do.” 

Amy looked at them all, unable to speak. That 
Sir Francis should tell his wife about Carl was nat- 


up the subject thus publicly, and speak of the doc- 
tor in such @ way was two intolerable. And there 
was no one to say a word in defence of, the absent, 
except, indeed, Joanna Lescar, whose mild interpo- 
lation fell upon Amy’s rising passion like oil upon 
flames. 

* Well,” resumed her ladyship, “it will be very 
annoying, no doubt. To take up a new doctor, and 
then discard him for the old one, carries absurdity 
and whim on the face of it. All I can say is that if 
my advice had been taken it would never have hap- 
pen Rad 

Then Amy found words. 

‘* Discard whom? What nonsense is it yuu are all 
talking? What authority has any one here to dis- 
pose of—my affairs in this summary manner?” 

Mrs. Lescar raised her fave from Frank’s unskillfal 
manipulations to look at Amy. 

** What is the use of getting so excited about it?” 
she said to herself; and then she added, aloud, 
* Gently, Amy; you forget yourselt.” 

* Forget myselt! I think I am forgotten, rather. 
What is it they mean? Am I to have no voice in 
the matter? It concerns me a little, I believe. Were 
they legislated for in this sert of way, I wonder— 
were you, Joanna, when you married Mr. Lescar?” 

For so young a widow, Joanna was very calm 
indeed, and even smiling, about the answer she 
returned. 

* That was altogether different. Doctor Secker has 
his way to make in the world, and therefore the two 
cases do not admit of comparison. But if I bad been 
legislated for, as you term it, I should have known 
that it was for my own good.” 

** It is not for my goou,” said Amy. ‘I shall never 
be good if— But I care nothing about it; Iam not 
going to take back my promise because you all choose 
. to set me aside like a piece of furniture, or a spoiled 
child.” 

‘*My dear Amy,” said Sir Francis, “‘ nobody accu- 
ses you of being spoiled; but you areachbild. You 
are under age, and must remember that 1 am your 
guardian. I am bound to say what I think of this 
very foolish affair—I can call it nothing better. In- 
deed it is altogether out of the question. Any en- 
gagement would be out of the question at present. 1 
mean that you must see # little more of the world 
before you decide that it contains nothing so attrac- 
tive as the lot. of a country doctor’s wite down at 
Redford.” 

Sir Francis smiled when his speech was made, and 
sent a sort of imploring look at bis ward to spare him 
any further argument upon a subject which did not 
admit of two opinions. But Amy rose from the 
breakfast-table, opened the French window, and 
went out, without answering, into the shrubbery. 
The stolid complacency of Lady Crevillon’s face was 
- odious to her. All that her ladyship could do she 
would; and Amy knew well enough that a solid 
block of obstinacy offered ten times more resistance 
than the flying outbreaks of remonstrance or anger 
to which Sir Francis might give vent. As she passed 
through the shrubbery, Frank came running. atter 
her, and held out a shawl. 

** Joanna says you'll have to be nursed if you get 
ill again, and you are to put this on.” 

Amy’s first impulse was to thrust away the shawl, 
and pass on; but a second thought made her take 
it. : 
** Tell Joanna my life is more valuable to me than 
ever it was,” she answered. ‘‘ Never mind about 
understanding it, Frank; tell her that.’’ 

“Do you think I’m a baby?” retorted the boy, 
nodding, “ But if I were you, I’d be ill again, and 
then Secker would have to come. Mind, I don’t say 
you are to do it, but [ should. Secker gave me a 
jolly gallop on his bay mare yesterday; and he’s got 
the primest fishing-rod you ever saw.” 

Amy walked on into the park, and reached a spot 
where a clamp of ash trees partially hid the Dykebam 
chimneys. She wanted to be out of sight and sound 
of the house below; to get away from all memory of 
those jarring voices, with their calm decisions and 
phlegmatic platitudes. What did they know about 
it, any ofthem? What did Joanna, who was young, 
and ought to know, feel in that dull, passive heart of 
hers? 

“If you get ill you'll have to be nursed.” That 
was all they cared for her, any ofthem. She did not 
complain of that; sbe did not want them to care 
now; only, when there was one who did care, why 
‘= they set their faces against him, and talk about 





aral enough; but that Lady Crevillon should bring |’ 





seeing the world? She wanted nothing more out of 
the world than had been given to her—one heart out 
of it all for her own, . 

A clock in the ungainly tower which marked the 
Dykeham stables struck ten, and she started up with 
a sudden recollection that eleven was the hour for 
the meet at Redford Bridge, and she had told Carl 
she should be there. And she had to get back to the 
house and dress. : 

“ Which I shall do,” she reflected, “in just ten 
minutes. I must go, after saying I should. He might 
be there.” 

She did not consider how very improbable it was 
that the doctor would have any time to spare for 
such a purpose. She knew, indeed, as a general fact, 
that he was busy from morning till night; but she 
did not.apply the knowledge in this case. 

No one made any remark when she went down 
stairs dressed to go with Lady Crevillon and Joanna. 
They seemed to take it as a matter of course that this 
little affair was of no consequence—a trifle which 
would blow over and make no difference. The less 
said about it the better. 

“If Doctor Secker makes a formal application to 
you,” said Lady Crevillon, “of course you will de- 
cidedly refuse your consent.” 

Sir Francis bit his lip. He was fond of considering 
himself totally unbiased by his wife, and dependent 
only on his own judgment. He said, briefly: 

**T shall think about it. Too violent an opposition 
would be as foolish as compliance.” 

And the subject was dropped. He rode down to 
the meet beside his wife’s carriage, very silent the 
whole time, looking at Amy occasionally with some 
faint stirring of pity and sympathy coming up from 
under the weight of years and going forth towards 
her. 

This young doctor was a fine, generous fellow; 
there could bys no doubt about tnat; and then he 
came of a good family. As to his generosity—ask the 
starving poor, who huddled together in the back- 
slums and alleys of Redford. As a magistrate, and 
chairman of the Board of Guardians at the Redford 
Union, Sir Francis knew a little more of these miser- 
able paupers than his wife did, and of the doctor who 
never refused to help them, and never asked a fee 
from those who could not afford to give it. 

Did Amy really care very much for him? Would 
it hurt her to givehim up? Did she care as much 
as he, the baronet, had cared years ago, when— 

“ Pish!” ejaculated Sir Francis, frettully, “‘ what’s 
the use of that?” 

It did not look like being unhappy, he thought, to 
come of her own free will to see the hounds throw off. 
She should go with him and Lady Crevillon up to 
town, and that would shake it all off, if he knew any- 
thing of a girl’s natare. When they reached the 
bridge and stood among a crowd of other carriages, 
men in red coats and men in black coats, ready 
mounted, and a pack-of motley followers on foot out 
of the town, Sir Francis went to Amy’s side and 
spoke good-humoredly. 

It the carriage follows far enough, you’ll see one 
or two of those ladies take the fence up at Pecket’s 
withy-bed in gallant style. Don’t you wish you 
were mounted?” | e 

“No, Sir Francis.” 

The baronet turned away, disappointed. He want- 
ed to forget all that little morning scene, and to get 
over the effects of it, and Amy’s respectfully antag- 
onistic reply vexed him. Nevertheless he told the 
coachman to keep up with the others as far as Peck- 
et’s withy-bed; and Amy did see one or two ladies 
take the fence, from which sight she turned away, 
uttering a single word of disapproval, which might 
perhaps be partially due to her disappointment in 
not having seen anything of Doctor Secker. 

“ It’s what I never could do in my life,” said Joan- 
na, bending forward with some show of eagerness. 
“ But those girls are more at home in the hunting- 
field than the ball-room. Their costume last night 
was absurd in the extreme. We shall see what sort 
of figure they cut at luncheon?” 

“In my young days,” said Lady Crevillon, ‘I 
could havertaken such a fence as that myself; but I 
seldom did it. I don’t think fast young ladies were 
admired in those days. Now we had better go home; 
there is never any run to speak of here, even if they 
tind, which is doubttal, and I should like to be com- 
fortably at home before the people begin to come 
back.” 

It was some time after this that Doctor Secker, 
riding slowly up the road towards Redford, saw the 
carriages turn one after another into the Dykeham 
drive, and could not help stopping to look after them. 
He scanned the scarlet cloaks, the black hats with 
their tiny white feathers, the tiger-skin rags and 
the heraldic devices with an unquiet mind. It was 
not altogether that he had thought to find Amy Cre- 
villon among them, and failed. The contrast which 
all this presented to himself on his jaded horse, him- 
self worn out and hungry, and the commonplace 
home, with its commonplace appliances, to which he 
was going, pressed upon him uncomfortably. What 
had he done? What would the world, at least its 
representatives in this neighborhood, say he had 
done? They talked of Miss Crevillon as an heiress. 
That the supposition was as likely to be false as true 
he believed. He cared nothing about it; but then 
who would believe that of him? 

He turned away from the Dykeham lodge, and 
passed op. He went home and ate his dinner dreari- 
ly, wondering if Amy had told Sir Francis, and if so, 
what had Sir Francis said; and lastly, what would 
Sir Francis say toa letter which was even then in 
course of compilation in the young man’s mind? 


— 





CHAPTER III. 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON, 


It shone already in the evening sky, while the de- 
parting sun scattered tints of gold and purple over 
the earth, and threw long shadows down from the 
trees in the Dykeham shrubbery. 

For a whole month until now Doctor Secker had 
seen Amy but once, and that once accidentally. 
Coming out of that region in the town of Redford 
which was called emphatically the Irish quarter, 
Carl, emerging suddenly into one of the broader 
streets, saw the dark blue panels of the Dykeham 
carriage as it drove past. He saw also a quick, im- 
pulsive and openly eager recognition of himself, as 
he stood in that dark opening which led to the Irish 
quarter, and he forgot all the misery he had left 
behind him, to follow in his thoughts that carriage 
up the Dykeham drive. He had seen her,and had 
been recognized. It was odd, he thought, that this 
sense of contrast should so pertinaciously trouble 
him. There was something false about it, he knew, 
something that would not bear analysis. Only, the 
thing was, had he wise and right in trying to 
bring Amy down ffom this luxurious life of hers? 
Was it right of him to wish tbat she could share his 
anxieties and cares as.well as his joys? Doctor Seck- 
er could not answer the question to his own satisfac- 
tion. If he had been less thoughtful and clear- 
sighted, he might have said, ‘‘She shall never know 
anything but joy; my cares I will keep from her;”’ 
but he know better than to say so, or think so. 

Since that meeting in Redford, however, the aspect 
of affairs had changed a little. The doctor had got 
his answer from Sir Francis, and found himself hard- 
ly able to comprehend his own position. Sir Francis 
represented himself as standing in the place of Amy’s 
father. He could not give his consent to his ward’s 
entering intc any such engagement as the one Doctor 
Secker did her the honor to propose—at present. He 
considered that she was very young—too young, in- 
deed, to know her own mind. He required that she 
should see a little more of the world before entering 
into one of those rash compacts which young people 
are so ready to make and so apt to regret. He did 
not wish to be tyrannical; so far as he could see, 
there was no need for any violent rupture between 
his ward and Doctor Secker. Such things were al- 
ways remarked upon, and productive of mischievous 
gousip. He thought it better, however, that they 
should not meet often, just at present; and then Sir 
Francis prosed a little, and finished off, leaving the 
doctor in a hopeless maze of uncertainty and confu- 
sion. It seemed to him that the whole thing was 


“Angry!” repeated Carl, turning towards her. 
‘¢ Perhaps it does look like anger, too. It is only be- 
cause I find it so terrible to think of losing you, Amy. 
It is because I know, if no one else does, how emall 
an exertion will be too much for you; and I know 
also something of a young lady’s life in the London 
season.”’ 

* 1t will not be necessary for me to do all that other 
young ladies do.” *, 

** But you wont like being left behind.” 

I shall like doing what I know would please you. 
I shall take care of myself.” . 

But that was not all. There was another fear, 
perhaps even less easy to lay to rest than that one. - 
After all, was it absolutely necessary that she should 
go? Had Sir Francis any real, valid authority to 
take her from him ?—unless, indeed, it had been her 
own choice to go! He drew back hie arm sharply as 
the thought occurred to him. He wanted to ask her 
that question, but somehow he dreaded the answer 
too much to ask it. 

“I wouldn’t go if I could help it,” said Amy. 
“ But Sir Francis has been very kind, Carl; and it is 
better to give way in a small matter like this, you 
know.” 

Asmall matter! It is probable that the doctor 
thought it anything but a small matter. . 

“And then, if you would but be happy about it, I 
really think I should enjoy it, Carl. In six months’ 
time I shall be twenty-one, and my own mistress.” 

As though she had read a certain bitter thought of 
his, some vague reflection of it came into Amy’s own 
mind as they walked on slowly towards the house. 
When they reached the shrubbery gate, she said, all 
at once, ‘‘ Carl, what is it you are afraid ot?” 

But he would not tell her. 

Amy leaned against the gate and looked at him, 
possibly not altogether displeased at the thought she 
had detected. 

‘*Say good-by to me here, Carl. If we go into the 
house, there will be Lady Crevillon, and she will 
watch us. We shall have to bow to each other like 
two solemn ghosts, for they don’t believe that I mean 
to keep my word to you. Good-by.”” 

**Good-by, my love—my own dear love!” 

“ Listen,” said Amy; ‘I kiss you because you are 
a coward. I know what it is you are afraid of. 
People say a man’s faith isn’t like a woman’s, and I 
begin to think so myself. They will not let you bind 
me by any engagement, but undefstand, Carl, that I 
am bound. Until you yourself, of your own tree will, 

ive me back my promise, J am yours. Remember 

atl”? 

They passed through the gate, and came suddenly 


treated in the slightest pessible way, as an affair of | upon Mrs. Lescar, walking, to meet them, through 


no importance, which was, in fact, exactly the view 
Sir Francis wished to be taken of it. He did not 


the shrubs. Amy repressed a start of dismay, re- 
peating ‘‘ Good-by, Cari,”’ and ran into the house; 


wish to oppose his ward with any strength of en- | and the doctor shook hands with Mrs. Lescar in some 


treaty or command; it would, he thought, be both 
troublesome and productive of harm instead of good; 
and as he meant to remove her from the doctor’s 
neighborhood, there was no need absolutely to forbid 
their meeting at present. 

Bat the doctor did not wait to be forbidden; he 
would not go to Dykeham to put himself in the way 
of being insulted by Lady Crevillon or her husband. 


confusion. He fancied that she had heard those last 
words. He thought, too, that her passionless face 
was a little less calm than usual—a little touched 
with some faint reflection of an emotion of which he 
had hardly conceived her capable. On the impulse 
of the moment, and under the influence of that 
passing sympathy, he spoke. " 

“Mrs. Lescar, I am very unhappy. I think Sir 


His resolution might have failed him; the fever of | Francis scarcely understands how very much his 


indignation and pride into which he had worked 
himself might not have been strong enough to keep 
him away when he heard about the town journey; 
but before he did hear of it chance favored him. He 
saw Amy at the Dykeham lodge, in passing, and 
then all his anger, and pride, and self-torment fied 


ward stands in need of care—how very fragile she 
is.” 

Mrs. Lescar smiled gravely. 

‘Lady Crevillon will see to that, I think. It is 
scarcely in my father’s line.” j 

‘¢One word more,” said the doctor, stammering; 


away, and in another moment he was walking up| ‘‘avery great favor. You will remain here,I be- 
the drive with her. He would do nothing under- | lieve. If I might sometimes be permitted to call—to 


handed; if he met her and spoke to her, they should 


hear—there can be no great harm in my hearing oc- 


know that he did 80; and therefore he meant to go | casionally through you—” 


up the whole length of the drive, into the shrubbery, 


As he did not seem to know exactly what he want- 


and before the windows, in order that no one might | ed to say, and Mrs. Lescar did, she interrapted him 


accuse him of any clandestine dealing. 

“And so Sir Francis didn’t tell you,” began Amy. 
And then she stopped and looked at the doctor, with 
the dying sunlight on his face, and an instinctive 
knowledge she was going to give him pain made her 
put up her left hand to clasp its fellow round his arm. 

* Didn’t tell me what?” said Carl. . 

‘That he and Lady Crevillon are going to town, 
and—” 

“ You are going with them?” 

“ Yes.” 

No,” said Carl, “‘ he didn’t tell me that.” 

** But it is only tor the season.” 

‘Ol! ejaculated the doctor, “‘ only for the season !”” 

As he said it, that last ray of sunlight left the 
earth, and Car!’s face grew very dark as he looked on 
straight into the western clouds. 

So this was the plan, then. They meant to take 
her away into that unquiet whirl which would be so 


to answer. She really had been touched for a mo- 
ment by Amy’s bold little speech, and the doctor 
was quite right. There could be no barm in his 
calling at Dykeham now and then to inquire after an 
old patient. It might eyen be productive of good. 
So she said, “ Yes, I shall remain at Dykebam for 
the present; Frank will be left at home, and he is a 
great charge. Come as often a8 you like, Dr. 
Secker.” 

He made his acknowledgments and went away, 
Amy watching him from the window of her own 
room as long as be was in sight. Then she turned to 
the dressing-table, began to collect and pick up the 
little ornaments and trinkets, and suddenly dropped 
them all again, and put her face down on the table 
with a great sob. 

“© Carl!-Carlo mio! If I should die in that 
great, stupid London, and never see him again! 
Nobody ever loved me before that I remember! 


bad for her; they meant to make her forget him if} Why are they so hard npon us? What does it mat- 


they could; perhaps they would succeed ; they meant 
to marry ber to some more desirable catch in the 
matrimonial market, if the thing were possible. Ot 
one thing he was very certain. If she went up to 
town and lived the life usually lived by young ladies 
in their first season, it would kill her. 

“Amy,” said the doctor, “ are they mad, do you 
suppose?” 

ity Who?” 

He did not answer. A sullen spirit of self. renun- 
ciation came upon him. He would give her up; he 
would go to Sir Francis then and relinquish all claim 
—as if he had any claim! Well, then, he might 
promise never to see her again, if they would leave 
her in peace. 

“It is nothing so very shocking, Carl; and it isn’t 
my fault. You should not look angry about it.” 


ter to them?” 

Dr. Secker walked back towards the town leisure- 
ly, and the moon got brighter and brighter above his 
head. He looked up, and saw that there were no 
clouds over her—none near her. Surely he might take 
it as a good omen. She danced in a thousand silver 
ripples upon the river, and lighted up the big red 
stones, which marked the ford, a good half-mile from 
the bridge. The water was so low that he could see 
the stones, like a path, the whole way across. It 
would save bim a mile’s walk round, he thought, and 
he went over, slipping two or three times, and hear- 
ing the water sop out of bis boots as be walked on 
dry land again. For this, or any other physical 
discomfort, he did not at that moment care. He. 
turned his face towards those woods, dark in the 
distance, amongst which be could no longer see the 
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in that morning’s newspaper, and had called ‘‘ lies, 
like most other reports.” The paragraph ran thus: 
A marriage is on the tapis between Lord Frederic 
Page and Miss Crevillon, daughter of the late Colonel 
Crevillon, and ward of Sir Francis Crevillon, of; be, he was glad that she should be unhurt. And 
Dykeham.” 
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oof that covered Amy. But the moon was shining 
over it, and him, and the beautiful, quiet scene 
around him. The light of ber promise was in his 
heart; what had he todo with anything but hope 
and loyal trust? 


CHAPTER IV. 
LADY CREVILLON’S LETTER. 


THE young May moon grew old, and her lustre 
faded, and Dr. Secker began to wonder why it was 
that each day’s work seemed to take the heart out 
of him in a way it had never been used to do. Mrs. 
Lescar could have nothing to do with it. Her im- 
movable face chilled bim, it was true, and her wise, 
even incontestable remarks and speeches; but then 
that must have been his own fault. She always 
spoke sensibly, when she did speak. She was triend- 
ly towards him; as friendly, be thought, a» it was 
her nature to be towards any one. He had not tested 
her very much, nor taken too frequent advantage of 
her general invitation. Why was it that, go to 
Dykeham as hopeful as he would, he always left it 
with a sinking heart?—as though he had been in 
the presence of a silent, secret protest against his 
love fur Amy!—as though, by the working of some 
subtle influence, he would have to come by-and-by 
to the acknowledgment that he had done a thing 
unwise, not quite sight, and inconsequent, since 
nothing could ever come of it! He could not tell 
why it was. 

More moons passed away, and the fields were get- 
ting yellow for the harvest. Through the hot sun of 
August the di ctor walked one day across those yel- 
low fields to the Red Ford, and thence to Dykeham. 
Mrs. Lescar, sitting at an open window, saw him 
coming up the drive at a distance, and the woolwork 
on which she was engaged dropped for a single idle 
moment on her lap. How long would the doctor 
continue to come to her for news of Amy? It came 
into her head just then that she would show him a 
letter which Lady Crevillon had written to her two 
or three days ago. She was no mischief-maker; had 
no desire to hurt any one. In her passionless way 
she felt at times that it was rather a pity the young 
doctor had allowed himself to get into this trouble- 
some knot. For it was now, and had been from the 
first, her opinion that nothing eerious could ever 
come of the engagement. She hardly kuew why. 
Perhaps, as people so often do, she put together her 
triend’s circumstances and her own feelings. She 
could never have thought of marrying the doctor. 
As to loving him, that was altogether another mat- 
ter. If a man is your husband, of course you will 
love him—so Joanna held, Butshe, if she had been 
about to marry, would have looked out for what the 
world might look upon and approve of as a good 
match—a proper, perhaps wealthy alliance. So Amy 
should do, of course; and soshe would find out for 
herself, atter eeeing a littie of life. The sooner this 
foolish, childish arrangement was forgotten the 
better. 

“ Secker’s coming!”’ said Master Frank, putting 
his head into the room with noisy abruptness. 

Mrs. Lescar disliked a noise, but she also disliked 
the trouble of reproving her young stepbrother, who 
generally maintained his right to the last word. 

‘Come here, Frank, and pick up my wocl-case. 
Thank you. What makes you so fond of Dr. Secker?” 

*¢ Because he’s no end of a sw—no, he isn’t a swell, 
either. Because he’s a brick.” 

“But you know that those words are vulgar, and 
meaningless, too. What can be the sense of calling 
a man a brick? Wait a bit, I haven’t done with you. 
Dr. Secker has business with me, and I don’t wish 
youtobe in the way. You had better go on with 
your play until he has finished what he bas to say 
to me, then you can come in.” 

The young gentleman uttered a groan of strong 
disapproval, kicked over a footstool, and banged the 
door after him. 

A quarter of an hour after that Mrs. Lescar was 
sitting opposite the doctor, working away as busily 
as if her daily bread had dépended upon that mass 
of beads and tent stitch. And Dr. Secker had a let- 
ter in his hand, which, however, by this time he was 
only pretending to read, having mastered its con- 
tents some time since. 

“A little gayety seems to have done my cousin no 
harm,” said Joanna. 

Dr. Secker would have felt that there was quiet 
malice in the speech, if his faculties had been awake 

, to take itin, As it was, he felt an insane desire to 
fling that one word back to her, and say, ‘She is not 
your cousin; she is no relation to you.” 

Mrs, Lescar looked very compcsed and quiet—too 
quiet to hurt any one; but a wasp is quiet while he 
stings you. 

It was the doctor’s own fault that he had read 
that letter. Joanna simply broke off in her answer 
to his inquiries, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would like 
to see for yourself what Lady Crevillon says.” 

What he had seen might not, at another time, 
have taken so strong an effect upon him, though he 
could hardly have disregarded it altogether; but 
it fell upon that confused beap of queries and doubts 
which Mrs. Lescar had helped to pile up in his mind; 
and it fell also upon a paragraph which he had read 





And in Lady Crevillon’s letter he read, ‘ 

| Frederic is very attentive, and I am quite sure Amy 
| likes him in her heart. But she seems anxious and 
unhappy; and unless there was some promise un- 
generously extorted from her before she left home, 
which she, poor child, thinks it would be dishon- 
orable to break, I cannot understand her. She evi- 
dently liked him so much at first, and now she is 
shy—has taken to blushing; and once after he had 
been here I saw her crying.” 

Dr. Secker sat for some time very quiet, but the 
movement of Mrs. Lescar’s long needle and the fly- 
ing about of a piece of crimson wool tortured him. 
He got upand walked about the room, trying with 
all bis might to find out what he ought to do, and 
do it, or, at any rate, resolve to do it. Lady Orevil- 
lon’s words were offensive enough; the more so be- 
cause he knew now that report bad not lied when it 
called Amy an heiress. Everything was against 
bim, Mrs. Lescar knew well enough what he was 
thinking about, but she had no intention of arguing 
the matter with him. She did not mean to give 
herself any trouble, or stir in the affair at all vehe- 
mently. If he asked her opinion he should have it, 
as indeed he always did have it. . 

“ Freddy Page,” said Mrs. Ler ar, meditatively. 
“ Why, he was a little boy in pinafores when I first 
knew him! To be sure that must be fifteen years 
ago. I suppose he is about Amy’s age. As a boy 
he was very handsome; but good-looking boys don’t 
always develop into handsome men.” 

All this was gall and wormwood to the dector; 
fretting him intolerably. What possible interest did 
she suppose he would take in hearing about the good 
looks of Lord Frederic Page? 

“ Do you think,” said Car! at last, weakly yielding 
to his pain, perplexity, and bitter longing that some 
one should throw a little discredit on the statement; 
do you think it is true that—that Amy—” 

He turned back without finishing the speech, to 
his walk up and down the room. 

“Dr. Secker,” said Joanna, “believe me when I 
say I am very sorry for you.” 

So she was. The calmest hearts dislike to witness 
suffering; and suffering was so very palpable in the 
doctor’s tone and manner that she could not help 
seeing it. 

‘Very sorry,” she repeated. ‘But I always g've 
my opinion frankly when it is asked; and I always 
did think that this affair was unfortunate; never 
likely to lead to anything but pain to you, possibly 
for Amy also. Opposition was a thing she would not 
tolerate; the very thought of it only made her more 
determined and rebellious. But then she was very 
young, and had been so long an. invalid, that very 
great allowance must be made for her.” 

The doctor, touched by the unwonted energy of 
that ‘‘ very sorry,” walked up to her and said, put- 
ting his hands together, as he did when he was 
agitated: ° 

“Then you think, Mrs. Lescar—for I know you 
heard that promise of Amy’s—you think 1 ought to 
release her from it?” 

“TI think,” said Joanna, “that you would be act- 
ing the part of a wise and generous man if you did 
80.”” 

The doctor stood to all appearance calmly looking 
down upon the wool-work, and streaks of crimson 
and gold crossed each other in intricate confusion 
before his eyes. This was the hardest thing he had 
ever been. called upon to do in his whole life. He 
was not yet sure that he could do it. 

“Tf it is for her happiness—” he said. And then 
he held out his hand. ‘ Good-by, Mrs. Lescar. I 
must think about it.” 

Joanna looked at him with some faint stirring of 
admiration, as she had looked at the two tadies who 
took the double ditch at Pecket’s withy-bed; a little 
pity too she felt, but no remorse. She had only act- 
ed for the best, and, so far as she knew it, had told 
the truth. 

“ Would you like this?” she said, offering him the 
letter. ‘* Take it if you would. It may be a help to 
you to refer to it.” 

The doctor took it without a word, and went away. 
Bathe did not go home. He went about the whole 
sultry afternoon amongst the poorest and most 
wretched of his patients. He might have had some 
dim thoughts of self-teaching in this; of bringing 
before himself misery of another kind, but, so far as 
appearance went, infinitely greater than his own. 
Bat he was not very clear in his own mind what he 
did itfor. He never went home till the moon had 
risen; another moon; never more the same radiant 
queen that had shone for him on that May night 
long past. Well, it had been a mistake. Better far 
that it had been discovered new than that she should 
have married him to find it out afterwards. \ 

. And then he went in to write his letter; a letter so 
sorrowful and tender, in spite of all his honest efforts 
to make it exactly what it should be, and no more; 
a full and unreserved release from that promise by 
which she held herself bound, and which he feared 
had been a grave error;—that the answer for which 
he watched daily struck him when it came, like a 
blow upon a broken limb. There were in Amy’s en- 
velop two words only in answer to the letter which 
had cost him so much. They were, ‘‘ Very well!” 
written seemingly in careless haste; the “‘ V ” blotted 
and repeated in inverse on the fold of the paper. 
They could have cost her scarcely a moment, or a 
moment’s thought, he said in his bitterness. No 
hesitation; not a single backward look cf remorse 
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| for what he must suffer. Well, whatever that might 


thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AMONGST THE FALLEN GRAIN. 


Dr. SECKER was right, inasmuch. as her two words 
of answer had cost Amy no deliberation. Howconld 
she deliberate? He made no charge against her, or 
himself. He simply absolved her trom her word to 
him. Under the circumstances there was but one 
thing to be done, and she did it. 

Lady Crevillon knew nothing of the matter from 
Amy; knew nothing of it in tact until she heard 
from Joanna; consequently she did not understand 
the sudden change of manner which was apparent 
in Amy just at this time. On the morning of the 
arrival of Carl’s letter, Amy having sealed her own 
reply to it, turned to her ladyship and said: 

“ I should like tochange my mind and go with you 
to-night, if I may.”’ 

Lady Crevillon made a slight gesture of astonish- 
ment before she answered : 

**Come by all means. But I thought you said that 
one hearing of ‘ Faust’ was enough?” 

Amy could not explain—“ I refused for Carl’s sake, 
and because I knew Lord Frederic would be there 
and would join us.” She said nothing, therefore, 
allowing Lady Crevillon to think what sheliked. It 
was quite true that she herself did not care about 
hearing “‘ Faust ” again. It must be recollected that 
this was her first season in town, and she bad cer- 
tain angles of simplicity and prejudice which were 
yet to be worn smooth. The dying scene frightened 
her. It seemed a terrible thing to see so many 
figures sink on their knees in the presence of a death 
which was only mimicry. The contrivance for tak- 
ing poor Gretchen’s soul to heav: n appeared to her 
80 palpably clumsy that it gave her a feeling of relief 
after the awful reality of the former scene; but she 
did not care to go through it all a secondtime. A'- 
together she had not thought it would be giving 
up much to spend one evening at home and alone. 
But now all was changed. : 

Carl himself if he had seen her would have been 
ata loss to find the source of that wonderful br l- 
liancy which rose to her eyes; the carmine that tint- 
ed her lips, and the atmosphere of strong excite- 
ment that surrounded her. He might have liked to 
sit in the stalls and watch her furtively; he might 
have looked on and dreamed himself back into the 
enchanted palace until the advent of another figure, 
dark-robed, sinister; the figure of Lord Frederic 
Page, which placed itself beside Lady Crevillon. 
Then he would have turned away. He could not 
have remained to see another man devote himself to 
the goddess who had once trodden the floor of his 
own airy castle. . 

When Amy went home that night she did what 
was still more astonishing to Lady Crevillon, unless 
indeed, her ladyship reflected, Lord Frederic was in 
reality effacing al) traces of that unhappy Redford 
entanglement. 

** Lady Crevillon,” said Amy, * you remember the 
proposal you and Sir Francis were good enough to 
make this morning, and to which I objected?” 

“ Proposal! What, about taking you—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Amy. ‘I have no longer any 
objection; indeed I should like it very much.” 

Lady Crevillen did not this time make any remark, 
asshe had done about ‘‘ Faust.” She was very well 
contented, though she could not help remembering 
together with the morning’s proposal Amy’s very 
decided “No. I want to go back to Dykeham;” 
and wondering a little at the change. But of course 
it was all for the best. Her ladyship knew that 
Joanna would take care of Frank; she could trust 
her stepdaughter so far, since if Joanna cared for any 
one in the world it was Frank. Yes, of course it was 
for the best. The longer they could keep Amy away 
from the Redford man the better. 

And the unhappy doctor went about his work as 
usual, and did his best to bear his sorrow like a brave 
man; stopping every now and then in the midst of 
other thoughts to think about her; stopping in his 
country walks to lean over stiles and watch, first the 
green hay fly about from the ponderous, many- 
spiked machines of blue and red; after that the corn 
as it fell down before the scythes and sickles of the 
reapers; and finally the motley throng of gleaners, 
legal and illegal, who rushed in to quarrel over the 
fragments of the spoil, and to announce that har- 
vest was over. Dr. Secker moved gst these, an 
absent spectator; heuring the sounds of them dully, 
asone bears the accompaniment toan air. He was 
tar away in the big city of cities. He was ina mighty 
region of the mighty west. He was here and there 
in the flash of a polished scythe in the sunlight, and 
the busy tinkle of the whetstone was to him the far- 
cff music of trained bands. He saw the Serpentine 
where other eyes looked down upon the pleasant 
dyke. The gate on which he leaned became to him 
the railing of Rotten Row. And as he looked upon 
the riders he saw—who was that fairest amongst the 
fair equestrians, and who was her escort? Not Sir 
Francis, but the other one, the boy on the other 
side? Intuitively he sketched the portrait of the 
young noble. The dainty, town-bred pallor, the 
light, downy mustaches and whiskerless young 
cheeks; the splendid riding equipment, and the 
glossy horse with a neck like Diana’s bow. 

How could he, Carl Secker, ever have thought to 
keep to himself a pearl so rare as that one lost to him 
now? 

When the harvest was over there was a thanks- 
giving service, and a great day of festivity and re- 
joicing in Redford. The doctor bad not meant to be 
present amongst the merrymakers; he was not ina 
state of mind for the sort of thing. He thought he 











should do better by going to visit those whom feeble- 
ness or infirmity would keep at home. His patients 
said of him that his manner was gentler and kinder 
than it had ever been; as perhaps it was. Bat 
when in passing homewards he saw the big tent and 
the flags flying above it, Dr. Secker stopped, as he 
used to stop and watch the reapers, to look over the 
hedge into the field. He saw men and women who 
had feasted and were merry; he saw big boys and 
littie boys tambling over each other for the very glee 
and abandon of the thing, to the music of the “ Dix- 
ie’s Land Polka,” the most popular melody which 
the Redford band had on its list. The doctor saw 
also a group of ladies and gentlemen standing in the 
entrance to the tent, and while he was looking on, 
Mrs. Lescar and Frank left the group and moved a 
little farther up the field. Car) had not tronbled 
Mrs. Lescar much of late; he had rather held aloof 
from any meeting with her. Throngh her the stab 
had come; and however little she had been to blame, 
the sight of her was not pleasant to his eyes. But 
now it came into his mind that September was near- 
ly over, and the Dykebam family would probably be 
coming back soon. It was nothing to him, of course, 
but still he thought he should like to know; so he 
went into the field and joined the two as they stood 
near the impromptu orchestra, 

“They all seem very happy, don’t they?” said 
Mrs. Lescar. ‘‘ I have been helping to supply these 
people with tea, Dr. Secker. I wonder what you, as 
a medical man, would bave thought of the quantity 
of that fluid and of ponderous plum cake which a 

“ Poor things!” said the doctor. 
it very often, some of them.”’ 

“No? A very good thing for them, too, I should 
say.” 
He was certain that Joanna knew what he had 
joined her for, and he would not give her the 
triumph of seeing his impatience. 

I suppose you wont stay here long,” he said. 


single individual can make away with?” 
“ They don’t get 

The doctor refrained from asking any question, 
“The days begin to close in early.” 

* Nu, we shall be going directly. You never come 
to Dykebam now, Dr. Secker. Too busy, I supp se? 
I heard from Lady Crevillon this morning. They 
are—. Frank, Frank, how very rude! Let me 
beg—” 

“Never mind him,” interrupted the doctor 
‘* Frank and I are old friends. They are coming 
home, did you say?” 

“No. Going down the Rhine. Probably thence 
to Rome, but the route seems uncertain.” 

The doctor would have liked to go away then; but 
he felt Joanna’s eye upon him, calmly curious, as 
though she wondered, just as a matter of curiosity, 
how this news affected him. 

** T hope—that they are all well?” said Carl. 

* Quite well, 1 believe, thank you. Lady Cre- 


villon says my cousin is anticipating the journey with 
great delight. But that is natural; she has never 











been able to travel much before. I believe Lord 
Frederic Page and his sister are abont to take a 
similar tour.” 

In all this Carl felt, witha sting of exasperated 
rebellion, that there was cruelty—cold and tranquil 
cruelty. He could forgive her for playing with him 
@ little at first. People do that sometimes to in- 
crease their own importance as the holders of val- 
uable information; but she need not have told him 
about Amy’s delight. Why did she doit? Was it 
experimental, or for the mere pleasure of using her j 
power to torment? 

He said something about its getting late, and took 
off his hat to her, eschewing the customary hand- 
shake. Joanna’s hand was cold, like herself. He 
could feel it through her glove; passionless, limp, 
‘incapable of giving a strong, healthy grasp. 

He was not to get away thus, however. He had 
forgotten Master Frank’s effurts to attract his at- 
tention; but the young gentleman was at his elbow 
before he got to the gate of the field. 

“ Tsay, why wouldn’t you listen to me just now?. 

Can you row, doctor?” 

** Row!” repeated Carl, helplesely. “ Row what?” 

“A boat, to be sure. I’m going to have one. 
Pecket, the basket-maker, has got one, and it only 
wants painting up. It’s to be painted green, and it 
will cost a lotof money; but it’s to be a regular lit- 
tle clipper. 1 shall keep it under the willows in 
Davis’s Hole; but mind, you are not to tell.” 

To the doctor’s mind, distracted with other 
thoughts, the boy’s speech was very hazy; but he 
heard something about a boat and Davis’s Hole, and 
tried to subdue his own impatience, and humor the 
lad’s enthusiasm for the new toy, as he generally 
did. 

“It’s to bea yacht complete, eh? Sails and rig- 
ging, of course, and a crew trom Lilliput. Well, I’ll 
come and see you gail it some day; but mind, Frank, 
don’t you go too near Davis’s Hole. Remember 


what it was named from. Keep to the ponds in the 

park,” 
The doctor did not see the look of amazement and 

contempt with wbich Frank received his advice, nor , 

hear the tone in which the boy repeated to himself, 

indeed!” He was too much occupied to think any- 











**See me sail it! Keep to the ponds in the park, 
thing more just then of Frank or his amusements. 
“Amy was anticipating her journey with much de- 
light ;”’ and Lord Frederic would be with her. Well, 
it was quite clear that he himself had done right; 
nay, it was just possible that Mre. Lescar had been 
actuated by a kindly motive in telling bim all this, 
and he had wronged her. She might have wished to 
satisfy him as to the wisdom of his proceeding. Yee, 
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of course he had done right; and now it was all 
over, and he could never hope to see Amy again, 
unless, indeed, he saw her as the wife of Lord Fred- 
eric Page. He hoped he never might do tbat. He 
said words which were not gentle at all respecting 
Lord Frederic, in which he was unjust, since Lord 
Frederic had never injured him knowingly in any 
way; but people in the doctor’s present circumstan- 
ces are not always just. He looked up at the blank 
windows of his house with a dull impatience. If 
there had only been some stirring time before him— 
some great rush of work or excitement! But to go 
on in the same mill-horse round of visits; to bear 
patiently with the garrulous list of new diseases, or 
new symptoms of the hypochondriac up at Redford 
Grange, who expected to see him daily, and to have 
a daily change of treatment; tc listen to and answer 
the well-known phrases of his richer patients; and 
then the never-failing, “Ah, thin, doctor, sure it’s 
the drink ’tices him; if it wasn’t for that he’d be as 
good to us as gold,” of the Irish quarter. And all 
this with the consciousness sore about his heart that 
the one star which had filled his path with tender 
light was gone from the sky, to shine no more for 
him forever. 





CHAPTER VI. 
DROWNED IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


Dr. SECKER was walking down the drive from 
Dykeham, and the purple shadows of an October 
sunset fell across the road before bim, but he never 
noticed them. He was thinking about the sentence 
with which Mrs. Lescar had greeted him, herself un- 
moved, yet uttering the words with a certain rhythm 
of the solemn dignity which always hangs about 
such tidings. 

“A very shocking thing has happened, Dr. Secker. 
Lord Frederic Page is dead; drowned in the Bay of 
Naples.” 

Whatever more she had said, or he had answered, 
the doctor scarcely knew. He was only anxious to 
get away from the pr ofthe wo who spoke 
80 quietly of an event which filled him at once with 
a strange terror. He could not get rid of the words; 
they came back like an echo from the dumb lips of 
pictures on the walls; they repeated themselves to 
his footsteps when he walked away from the house; 
they sounded in the cawing of homeward-wheeling 
rooks above him—‘‘ Drowned in the Bay of Naples!” 

He might have heard, if he would, a boy’s voice 
calling to him; or he might have seen a dark boyish 
figure running in the direction of the lodge to meet 
him there. But the doctor saw nothing but the 
sunlight flashing along a blue bay, and the ripple of 
cvol waters that lapped the shore, and whispered to 
it of the prey borne from its bozum too late. He was 
thinking what a terrible thing it is to be cut oft 
suddenly, without a shadow of warning, out of the 
very midst of all the sunny joys that cluster round a 
smooth young life and make it dear. No spark of 
hope rose on the sadness of the doctor’s picture. It 
such a sparkle had risen he would have hated him- 
self, and tought it back, but none such did rise. The 
thing was too sudden, too terrible. Individual 
hopes and possibilities were swallowed in the awful- 
ness of this one struke which had cut down a man in 
his prime from off the golden earth. Of all the 
merry party that were with the drowned man— 
young and hearty like himself—not one had perish- 
ed. All were picked up and brought to conscious- 
ness again save this one. For him there was no 
more any throb to come into the still heart; no more 
any word of love or joy or pain to issue from the 
silent lips. And there was a widowed mother to 
mourn for him, and brothers older and younger than 
himself, and a sister. But it was none of these that 
Carl Secker thought when his imagination travelled 
from this individual unit of the human mass fight- 
ing vainly with the waters of death to those left 
behind. 

It was of Amy that he thought; Amy, whom he 
had taught himself to associate constantly with the 
dead man. It was for her that bis heart ached; for 
her he was sorry—sorry with an intensity of pity 
which had nothing in it, as he fancied, of the old 
love. In the presence of death that must be still 
and dead, too. Another love had lived for her; had 
been to her perhaps what she once was to him. The 
doctor’s heart was very sad for her; it went out to 
her with that puzzled, painful incertitude which 
longs to comfort but can find no way. He could not 
comfort her; no one living could. Into the space, 
brief, but to him a measureless guif, which separated 
them had been crowded for her, as for himself, the 
joy and sorrow of a life. Where was she now? 
Whose lips would comfort her for those which never 
were to speak to her again? 

Time, or rather thought, which acknowledges no 
time or space, had fled very fast with him sivce he 
heard those tidings. A shadowy notion came to him 
of having heard them before, long ago, or something 
like them, or of having dreamed them. Was there 
anything of the dreamer about him now, and should 
he wake up presently to find it all false? 

He struck his cane upon the gtavel sharply, and 
walked on. Outside the lodge gate the figure which 
had been running to meet him stood, flinging stones 
in the direction of the river. 

The doctor looked at Frank Crevillon doubtfually, 
as though he too might have sprung from the misty 
land of brain-created ghost, and was hardly to be 
spoken to; but Frank jerked away his last pebble, 
and turned round. 

‘I wanted to see you, doctor. Nobody will tell 
unless it is you, and I wanted to remind you that you 








mustn’t. I mean about my boat. You see they are 
coming home, and they would be worse now than 
ever, because—” 

Of the whole sentence Dr. Secker seized only that 
one salient point; that one brief pause which sent 
the rest into the background of total obscurity. Mrs. 
Leecar had told him nothing of that, and he had 
laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder, and cut short 
his speech with an abrupt sharpness for which Frank 
was not prepared. — 

“ Coming home!” repeated Carl. ‘“ Never mind 
your playthings now; who are coming?” 

“Papa and mamma, to be sure, and Amy; and 
then—”’ 

“O Frank!” ejaculated the doctor, in a strange 
hoarse voice, “ be a good boy to her—to them. Be 
very gentle and good to them. Remember they have 
had a terrible shock.” 

And Carl walked away rapidly, leaving the boy to 
stand in the road and stare after him with an ex- 
pression of helpless bewilderment. 

“ Who has had a tcrrible shock?” he grumbled. 
‘What shock? What makes him, of all people, so 
cranky with a fellow? I wonder does he’ take my 
boat for a plaything, really? Well, I don't think 
he’ll blab; he’s not the sort.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE PLEASANT DYKE. 


A NovEMBER day, but still sunny and genial. Dr. 
Secker passed up the side ofthe dyke towards the 
Red Ford, from whence, in this autumn barrenness 
of foliage, Dykeham would be plainly visible. He 
scarcely took the trouble to ask himself why that 
path was chosen. She was at home again; but then 
she was nothing to him, soit could not be that. The 
old places might know her again, but he never saw 
her. She was ill. From day to day he saw the car- 
riage of Dr. Guise turn in at the drive gate, and 
knew that the old man was going tosee Amy. Was 
it grief, he wondered, or the sudden shock, or had 
she in reality overtasked herself as he once feared 
she would do? There was no knowing this; no 
knowing what Dr. Guise thought in the impenetralia 
of his own mind, about the case over which he 
shook his head and mumbled predications which 
might mean something or nothing. Carl did not 
care to make too many inquiries of Dr. Guise. The 
old man and the young one were not antagonistic; 
but they differed, as youth and age will. Especially 
in this case Carl’s lips were sealed. He wondered, 
as he walked on, switching the bushes with his stick, 
what sort of treatment Dr. Guise affected, and 
whether it was of any use. He did not wish that he 
himself had been called in. The thing would have 
been too painful, too impossible. Not that he could 
not be perfectly calm about Amy, thinking of her 
sorrow with a brother’s pity; but then he did not 
want to be brought into ck ser comtact with her. 
In that, Sir Francis had been wise. But he could 
not help speculating about her. Would she wear 
mourning? The doctor was not very clear in his 
own mind as to the propriety or impropriety of such 
a course, but somehow he thought she would wear 
it. There went the carriage, with those black horses 
which were the special peta of Dr. Guise, up under 
the beeches amongst which he had watched the 
lights of other carriages gleaming fitfully on a March 
night which he remembered. Would it bave been 
better for him if he had turned back that night? if 
he had written to Sir Francis and got, as he probably 
would have done then, while the baronet was un- 
prepared, a decisive answer? Better if he had ac- 
quiesced in that answer, and seen Amy no more? 
He thought not; and the question was idle. He had 
gone on; he had seen Amy; he had had at least a 
share of life’s sweetest moments; and to lose the 
memory of them would be to make the past a blank 
as wellas the future. And it was all over now and 
forever; and he could see, he thought, that it was 
better it should be so. 

In a moment of time, quicker han any pen could 
write the words, or any tongue +peak them, the full 
consciousness and details of a sudden terrible emer- 
gency came upon the doctur, as he passed from be- 
hind the shadow of a giant thorn into view of the 
river again. A single sharp cry, a sullen splash in 
the water, laid before him in a moment his position, 
and he knew that Frank Crevillon’s boat was indeed 
no plaything, but a light and well-built cratt, which 
danced a ‘dance of mocking triumph on the water, 
and dipped her prow into the mimic waves, as 
though in light laughter at the would-be master she 
had flung overboar.. 

‘*Drowned in the Bay of Naples!” came like a 
flash of light across the doctor’s eyes in that moment. 
Was it to be the same tale over again? It is a hard 
thing to save the drowning. It may read easy in 
books, or to the unpractised heroes who never tried 
toswim. But the swimmer knows how hard a thing 
itis; knows, as he takes his spring, that the chance 
in his favor is only the horsehair holding up the 
sword. And Dr. Secker was a swimmer; and life is 
dear to usall. Here, before himself, lay that sudden 
death which had seemed to him so terrible; a sud- 
den, swift whirl into eternity, with no space for 
summing up his own shortcomings and seeking 
mercy; no time to do better, or try to do better. 
And in that second which sufticed for him to throw 
off his coat, a thousand thoughts danced through 
his brain, of life and death, of hope and despair; of 
Amy. Would she know, if he died, how be died? 
Would she know tbat these, his last thoughts, were 
full of her? Would he know how suddenly the old 


tenderness came rushing in upon him in a great 
flood; and he read in that moment that he had not 
given her up—that she was his one love still, now as 
ever, and forever? 

A confusion of interlacing branches overhead, the 
light motion of the little boat on the ripples, and 
then the waters of the Dyke surging into his own 
ears, Frank’s coat within his grasp, and a brief hard 
battle for life! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“ARE YOU SORRY?” 


No spray moved in the rugged black branches out- 
side; no robin perched amongst them to sing his 
good-night song, and bid her cheer up this dull 
November night. It was growing dusk. A servant 
came in to draw the curtains and lighf the candles 
in the big centre chandelier. Amy turned from the 
window to the fire, and sat down. A strange pre- 
sentiment oppressed her of something unusual going 
on in the house. There had been a sudden con- 
fusion; a hasty opening and shutting of doors, and 
voices raised above their wonted pitch; but she had 
been ill, au@i was a prisoner in the drawing-room, 
whence she did not dare to issue that she might see 
for hereelf what was wrong—if, indeed, anything 
were wrong. She looked at the servant’s face, with 
the idea of asking some question; but the face was 
dull and expressionless, only ‘bed in the light- 
ing of those candles, so she gave it up. 

When she was alone again, she looked into the 
fire and thought. She had been thinking all day; 
not because her thoughts were pleasant to her, but 
because they would not let her alone. Was she get- 
ting well? She hardly knew. She was not very 
sure that she wanted to get well. Nobody cared 
whether she did or not. Of conrse it was very wrong, 
and morbid, and foolish to think such thoughts, but 
it is not always possible to help thinking them. 
When Dr. Guise looked at her through his specta- 
cles, and pronounced that his prescriptions had done 
her good, she laughed, but the kind old doctor did 
not know why. He would say, “ That’s right; laugh 
as much as you like; it’s better than physic.” 

But the fact was, that when Joanna, as regularly 
as a certain hour came round, poured out a glass 
of nectar for Amy, and brought it to her, Amy 
would look at it and through it, as connoisseur does 
at wine, and then she would wait until Joanna’s 
back was turned, and wickedly throw it away. No, 
Dr. Guise never did her any good before, and shé 
would not take his messes now. If Sir Francis in- 
sisted on his coming tosee her, why of course he 
must come. She could not help that. Perhaps Dr. 
Guise was right enough when he pronounced her 
malady nothing but nervous depression, and recom- 
mended change and individual exertion. Well, she 
had had change enough; Dykeham was a change 
now, and she preferred to remain there. As fcr 
exertion, there was nothing, so far as she could see, 
worth exerting herself about. 

While she sat by the fire, wondering what she 
could find to do besides read and think, Joanna 
came in. Amy just glanced at her, and thought 
there was something unusual about her face, and 
then Mrs. said, ‘‘ Dr. Secker is here.” 

She was sorry for having said it when she saw Amy 
suddenly put her hand to her left side, as she had a 
habit of doing if anything startled her. But Mrs. 
Lescar found it difficult to comprehend this extreme 
facility for being startled. 

“Frank fell into the dyke, and Dr. Secker saw 
him, aud jumped in after him. Frank will be all 
right, the doctor says; but they have put him into 
bed, and Lady Crevillon fancies he is feverjsh, so 
the doctor ha; promised to,stay here the night. I 
thought you might like to know.” 

In all this quietness and matter-of-fact of Joanna’s, 
Amy could not know that for once in her life the 
placid woman was stirred with an unwonted feelfhg 
of emotion. If there was any one she cared for very 
much in the world it was Frank. She saw in him 
the future Sir Francis, the head of the house and 
the maintainer of its good name and standing; he 
was of consequence in her eyes, over and above which, 
she had a personal liking for him. Dr. Secker had 
risked his own life to save Frank’s. As the baronet 
said, it was a very plucky thing to do; and as Joanna 
decided, it was more than could have been expected. 
Some dim idea of justice or atonement, or reward, 
she hardly knew which, occurred to Joanna as she 
stood by Frank’s bed, looking at the lad’s white 
face, and at his small fingers curling tight round the 
doctor’s hand. She thoughtof the letter which she 
had shown to Dr. Secker that sultry August day. 
It was no harm to show it; Joanna stuck to that; 
but stillshe thought she would tell Amy about it, 
and then it would be off her mind. 

“Amy,” said Mrs. Lescar, ‘‘ there was never any- 
thing between you and poor Freddy Page, was 
there?” 

Amy looked up from the fire with a spark of sud- 
den, angry light in her eye. 

* How dare you ask me, Joanna?” 

“I wasn’t quite sure. He only bored you a little, 
then. And Lady Crevillon did her best to increase 
the boredom?” 

Amy made a gesture of assent, if, indeed, that 
could be called assept which was utter indifference, 
absence of mind, or intolerance of the subject. 

** Well, Lady Crevillon hinted that there was 
something between you. She even said plainly that 
you liked him, and were unhappy because of a fool- 
ish promise which you fancied you ought to keep.” 





** Well, Joanna?” 


** Well, Amy, it wasn’t probable that I should dis- 
believe Lady Crevillon—why should 1? Indeed, I 
thought it the most natural thing in the world that 
you should like Lord Frederic, and so I still think it 
would have been. Dr. Secker came here to inquire 
after you, and I gave him the letter. He is a straight- 
forward, honorable man, for a plain country doctor. 
He asked if I thought he ought to release you, and I 
said yes.” 

“You might have killed me,” was all Amy said. 
And she sald it s0 quietly and low that Joanna had 


,| to consider a little before she quite knew what it 


meant, 

“I think Dr. Secker felt it a good deal. I remem- 
ber that he would walk up and down the room, 
which is a restlessness that always makes me angry. 
But it wasn’t my fault, you know. I acted for the 
best.” 

“Is that all you have to say to me now, Joanna?” 
“All? Really, I don’t know of anything else. I 
suppose 80.” 

“ Then, if you don’t mind, I wish you would go 
away.” 

Joanna stared a little, but complied. It was very 
odd, She had been married herself,and had liked 
Mr. Lescar very well inceed, but then he was in 
every respect a fit person for her to like. That Amy 
should have obstinately preferred Carl Secker to Lord 
Frederic Page was a thing she really could not un- 
derstand. But it seemed that she had so preferred 
him. It was amatter of very little or no real con- 
sequence to Joanna, but she thought that, so far as 
she had been concerned in separating them, she 
would undo her work, and the rest was in their own 
hands. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if they were to make it up 
again,” thought Joanna. “ Papa would refuse the 
doctor nothing now, that’s certain.” 

She went up stairs again, and sitting down, un- 
curled Frank’s fingers from the doctor’s hand, and 
actually kissed them as the boy slept. 

Dr. Secker saw her do this. A thought, that she 
had never looked so womanly to him before, came 
into his mind; and with it something else—a strange, 
dawning hope, a sudden, wild light across the gray 
sky of his life. He could not tell why it came, or 
whence, but there it was, associated in some strange 
way with the unusual tenderness of Joanna’s man- 
ner, She had kissed Frank’s hand, but she was 
looking at him, Carl Secker, and it was some emo- 
tion or thought connected with him which had writ- 
ten itself in the softening lines of her face. 

** We shall never know how to be thankfal enough 
to you,” Lady Crevilion had said to him, wringing 
his hand. With some such words also the baronet 
had expressed his gratitude, but this strange wo- 
man only sat down and kissed Frank’s fingers, with 
that unaccountable softening of manner towards 
himeelf. ; 

“ Mrs, Lescar,”’ said Carl, ‘‘ you have somethin 
to say to me. If so, if it is anything about—I sup- 
pose I am right in my head—whatever it may be, 
say it, for God’s sake, and don’t torture me.” 

“TI have nothing particular to say; responded 
Joanna; “only I thought you might like to see 
Amy. She is in the drawing-room. It wae all a 
mistake of Lady Crevillon’s about poor Freddy 
Page.” 

The doctor heard the words, looking straight down 
into Joanna’s face. Then he turned away from it; 
there was no longer any softness in it forhim. He 
went out of the room into the lobby, and leaned 
against the baluster, trying to think. Only a few 
hours ago he had been dwelling on Amy’s sorrow 
with a pity which he had called a brother’s pity. 
Now, ina moment all was changed. She had no 
great sorrow; had never cared for Lord Frederic; 
had never, perhaps, forgotten—what did she think of 
him? How could he possibly justify that act which 
seemed now so rash? 

Bat Amy, sitting on by the fire, and looking into it 
was no longer conscious of anger against Joanna, 
Lady Crevillon, or, indeed, any one. One human 
being had shut them all out; one wavering, doubt- 
ful man, walking up and down, fighting with his 
heart, and giving her up. She knew how he would 
look as he walked up and down the room. Was it 
this room? Did he go home at once and write his 
letter? 

And then she thought of the scene at the river- 
side, of men bearing a body, which was Frank’s, 
helpless and senseless, giving no sign by which they 
might know if he lived. Suppose there had been two 
instead of one. Suppose— 

Then she looked up, and saw Carl coming into the 
room; saw him come and bend down with one knee 
on the rug beside her; heard him say ‘“‘Amy, foz- 
give;” and then she turned and put her arms 
round his neck and her face against his cheek. He 
was come back; he, had never meant it. The thing 
had been as hard for him as it was for her; and now 
it was all over. 





ingly. But God preserve us from the destructiye 
power of words! There are worde which can separate 
hearts sooner than sharp swords—thore are words 
whose stings can remain in the heart through a whole 
life. Therefore, think always before you speak, and 





‘*O Carl, are you sorry? How could you write 

it? As if anything in that big, noisy world out 

there could make you less to me! - Never doubt me 

again, Cari.” 

‘* My darling—never!”’ 

“ Words, words, words!” says Hamlet, diaparag- 

speak in love, or be silent. By 
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THIS AND THAT. 


We do not think our friend Louis Napoleon is the 
happiest man in the world to-day, for there seems to 
be a movement that threatens the permanency'of his 
throne, which was rather hurriedly built, and the 
succession cannot seem so clear and peaceful to his 
fuiling eyes. The people are restless and not tena- 
cious about emperors and empires, feeling the source 
of power in themselves, and hence they murmur, 
and oppose, and obtrude, until the sacredness of 
dynasty is reduced to merely a nominal point, and 
fature change is very probable. The people of 
France, agitated by the leaders, the Jacobins of the 
day, think they want a republic, and fancy that all 
political and pecuniary good will follow the change; 
but they are really no more fit for self-government 
than so many children—little more than they were 
when they revolutionized France and deluged it in 
blood, in the old time, and became afterwards more 
oppressed than ever. They drove away Louis Phil- 
ippe and established a republic, with Napoleon for its 
head, but soon allowed him to make the government 
imperial, There is a little reason in this for making 
things as they were; but really the French nation 
stands higher to-day than ever beftore— prosperous at 
home and respected abroad, the controlling power 
among the nations of Europe, with wholesome and 
equal laws, and order and justice paramount; and 
therefore we see little need for all the fuss that is 
making, and little reason for the glee that some ed- 
itors and others feel becauee of the threatened dis- 
ruption of things in France. Even in our own coun- 
try, that a republican government is best is doubtfal 
to many, because it is so abused, they averring that 
though Jefferson was right in the abstract, he was 
at least two hundred years too soon in promulgating 
his idea. How far this may be true we will not pre- 
tend to gay; but we certainly think a republic would 
be an impvasible thing in France for at least as long 
a time. 








The “ Centennary ” year of the Universalist sect of 
Christians is met at the outset with a disposition to 
make it memorable as a “denominational epoch, by 
raising a fund that shall strengthen its weak points, 
aad make new ones for advancing its interests. It is 
purposed to raise a fund of two hundred thousand 
doliars to put at interest for these and other purposes 
—a small sum, it seems, for those whose heart is in 
the work—and a degree of enthusiasm is being felt 
that promises entire success. The Universalist 
church, in the estimation of the “ evangelists *—not 
Sts. John, however, by any means—occupies the 
same outside position that they themselves do in the 
estimation of the Church of Rome, by which they are 
all condemned as heretics, and unlees Universalism 
be trae, none of them will escape perdition; and 
therefore it becomes its members to sustain it as they 
are doing, and show by their works its Christian claim, 
denied to them by their vpponents. We think they 


Universalist creed will not more than the rest; but 
it gives the splendid and comforting assurance of a 
glorious fact, and realizes what is meant by gospel— 
good news! Anything that ia good, we favor; there- 
fore we are glad to see so universal a good feeling 
oa the Universalist Centennary. 








We have before us an almanac, printed for 1791, by 
B. Russell, Boston, “‘ next the stump of the Liberty 
Tree,” and a queer-looking publication it is; but it 
is interesting es showing the progress made since 
then in the printer's art, and the growth of the coun- 
try, which, then a smell power, with but fifteen years 
ot ‘independency ” upon its head, now owes almost 
as moch as some of the nations of the earth that have 
lived longer. According to the account of Mr. Rob- 
ert White, of Saco, Mass., mariner, who was taken by 
the Algerines, that people was then a great power, 
sweeping the seas and taking many prisoners, 
~* Christians,” and reducing them to the most fearful 
and debasing servitude. The young republic soon 
made itself respected, through Decatur, Bainbridge 
and others, and the power then so furmidable is now 
reduced to a mere French colony. Robert, in his 
narrative exhorting his government to come to the 
rescue of those of bis countrymen in prison, reflects 
upon them by saying that they had better appropri- 
ate money for this purpose than to “expend enor- 
mous sums of money upon Door-keepers, Clerks, 
Under-clerks, and for building Federal edifices in 
the moon, &c.,” revealing the fact that the same 
loose way of doing things existed then as now. We 
have a poetical gem for December: 


“ Sol through his twelve celestial signs has run, 
And now unto cold Capricorn has come, 
Where in that solstice he so pale is grown, 
As if ashamed his weakness should be known; 
But in six months to us he will retarn, 

With such a heat his rays wil! almost burn.”’ 


The described stage routes we read with even more 
interest than did the travellers of that day, though 
we sigh as we think of the fatigue our fathers en- 
countered. It was then sixty-eight miles to Ports- 
mouth, Think of that, ye who do the ride by rai! in 
two hours and a half—then it was a solid all-day task. 





SINCERE COMPLIMENTS —Onr junior partner, Mr. 
Newton Talbot, who has served the city of Boston 
for three years as alderman, and performed an 
amount of labor which will never be forgotten, is 
thus complimented by the Daily Advertiser and 
Evening Transcript: 

“ Without Se eens of any other man, it may 
be truly remarked that since the time of Thomas 
Wetmore, there bas been no alderman more faithful, 
industrious and useful than Mr. Ta!bot, who declines 
a reelection much to the regret of all those who are 


familiar with his services, but obviously to his own 
advantage.” 


‘*THE DECLINATIONS of Aldermen Talbot and 
Bradlee, of the present board, are a positive loss to 
the —— The pan has acquired a reputation sor- 

emp ds Fog erman Boston has ever known, while 
the qual ties poe by the latter, during his one 
year’s term of service, make his retirement at the 
present time a cause of real public regret.” 

We supposed that Mr. Talbot’s career as alderman 
was ended; but it seems that the people demand his 
services tor another term, and this is the way the 
Transcript announces our partner’s renomination : 

“THE RENOMINATION OF ALDERMAN TALBOT is 
received with universal approval by all conversant 
with his conspicuous services to the city during the 
last three years. He is absolutely needed in the 
government to complete the works of improvement 
already begun, under his chairmanship ot the com- 
mittee on streets, and we think that there will be a 
substantial union of all hearts in his favor.” 

There was an attempt made to capture another 
member of the firm; but, thank fortune, it was not 
successful. One is as much as we can spare just at 
present. 


BROOKLYN MARRIED LIFE.—Married life is al- 
ways beset with difficulties, and that of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Mead, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been especially 
so. Although they have lived together but one year, 
she alleges that he has been in the habit of pulling 
her hair and kicking her about the floor, because she 
wouldn’t prevent her sister from saying grace at the 
table. One morning he entered her room in a tow- 
ering passion. She endeavored to ask a question, 
but, before she could get a word out of her mouth, 
Mr. Mead took hold of her and choked her until she 
was black in the face. At the same time, he said she 
was a bad woman, Mrs. Mead disliked such treat- 
ment. Her husband also objected to her religion 
(Catholic), but tried to force her sister into aconvent. 
Finally, after wreaking his wrath upon the furniture, 
which he broke to pieces, he left the house, and from 
that time (last May) antil now has not contributed a 
cent to her support. Mrs. Mead is penniless. The 
Court granted the separation asked for, with an al- 
lowance of $10 a week alimony. 








A MISER-MILLIONAIRE.— Lyman Allen, the mi- 
ser-millionaire, died at Jersey City a few days ago, 
leaving a fortune valued at $2.000.000. He had so 
much wealth, and baving nv clerk, he neglected in 
many cases to collect his interest or dividends. He 
owned stock in Boston banks on which he. bad cuvl- 
lected no dividends for five or six years, though often 
requested to do so. His property will be divided 
among seventeen heirs. 





A Curious CasE.—There is a man out West who 
is the most absent-minded man ever known. He went 
out to make a call, and forgot that he had returned; 
ao he has been waiting for himself to come hume ever 
since. 

Quick WORK IN MINNESOTA.—A man bought a 
lot, built a house and set up housekeeping within the 
space of forty-eight hours, and had ason and heir. born 
to him before the first meal was eaten in the house. 








MAHOMET’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mahomet’s birthday was celebrated at Cairo on 
the ist ult., when the prostrate bodies of fanatics 
were ridden over by the Sheik of Bekree, live snakes 
were eaten, glass cranched and swallowed, bodies 
slashed with swords, cheeks and breasts pierced with 
sharp metal instruments, which were left sticking 
in the wounds they made, and hundreds of men and 
boys shrieked, and writhed, and wrestled in what 
professed to be a mad ecstasy of religious fervor. All 
this was gone through in the public streets, in broad 
daylight, and in the presence of as many lookers-on 
as could be crammed together on the fiat roofs or 
could see from the windows of the houses, or at the 
gratings of the moeque at which the festival culmi- 
nated. It iseaid that the Sheik was drunk during 
the ceremonies. His eyes were closed throughout, 
his face was white to ghastlinese, bis body had the 
helpless swaying motion of a corpse held up. He 
was gorgeously dressed, and wore an immense tur- 
ban of a green shaw! patiern. His hands held the 
bridle, but they were limp and useless, and his horse 
was led by two attendants. As he approached, the 
convulsive twitching of the arms and legs of those 
prostrate grew more and more pronounced, and then 
the tramping under foot began. Sometimes on the 
centre of the back, oftener between two men, 80 as 
to stand on the fleshy parts of the sides of both, the 
horse went steadily on until all down had borne a 
portion of it and its rider’s weight. No one seemed 
much hurt, however. The very tightness of the 
packing gave a certain power of resistance to the 
concrete mass of humanity; and directly the Sheik 
passed, those behind jumped up, many of them going 
forthwith into convulsions. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS AND TRUMPETS. Lectures on 
the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical and Elucida- 
tory, of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, trom the 
Great Preachers of All Ages. By Edward Paxton 
Hood, Minister of Queen-Square, Brighton, author 
of “* Wordsworth: an Aisthetic ogee.” etc. 
Second Series. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


This second series of these admirable lectures, of 
the former series of which we made notice, will find 
a place among the higher religious works of the day, 
marked as they are by profound scholarship and an 
earnest purpose. The monographs presented of 
Frederick Robinson and Charles Spurgeon are ad- 
mirable modern pictures, while the analyses of the 
preaching of Sterne and Sydney Smith are critical 
and just. A number of other divines are introduced 
to notice, and the whole book is one of rare interest 
to the religious reader. Fur sale by Lee & Shepard. 
THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tale of The Bible in 

Spain. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

A pious Figaro, is a novelty, indeed; a barber dis- 
seminating Protestantism and Bible texts through 
the dashing of lather and the rasping of beards. 
Bat this little book shows the boldness of a single 
man in advancing the truth in a land of hostility to 
free thought, and it is a tale of more than usual in- 
terest. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE TroTTy Book. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

This isa charming book for very young readers, 
and just the thing fora holiday present. The wri- 
ter understands childish nature, which all who write 
for children do not. She does not make them angels 
prematurely, nor incur for them the risk of dying 
young through excess of heavenly fruitage in the 
spring, but they are dear lovable little creatures, full 
of human failing and human good, with lots of fun 
to anneal and fuse the whole. Little Trotty is a no- 
ble little fellow, and we like him all the better for 
the absence of wings. It is an elegant little book 
outside as well as in. 

Lost IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
le. By Paul Du Chailla, author of ** Discoveries in 


uatorial Africa,” etc. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dna Chaillu has gucceeded admirably in pleasing 
the young with his African experiences, and has 
added another volume as a holiday gift-book. A boy 
is the best judge of a boy’s book, and the urbane lad 
from Williams’s, as he placed the volume upon our 
table, said with a very assured air, “‘ There’s a splen- 
did book for you!” He was right, and we commend 
it to our young readers. Forsale by A. Williams & 
Co. 

My ENEMY'’s DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin 
McUarthy, author of '* The Waterdale Neighbors,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A capital story, well told, of love, disappointment, 

trialand triumph. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Down THE RHINE; or, Young America in Ger- 
many. A Story of Travel and Adventure. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This volume closes the ‘‘ Young America series,” 
and is one of fitting importance to conclude the best 
series of boy’s stories that Mr. Adams has yet is- 
sued, high as that praise may sound. The course of 
the boy sailors in their adventures abroad has been 
followed with the greatest interest, and these have 
led through scenes, the description of which has add- 
ed greatly to the historical knowledge of the reader, 
and gives him a view of the world broader than ever 
before. The boys are delighted with them. 

BALLOU's MAGAZINE.—Ballou’s Magazine holds 
its own remarkably well with its numerous compet- 
itors which have entered the tield since it etarted 
many years ago, and the December number is a racy 
and entertaining one. Robin Hood is an illustrated 
article which will please the young folka ‘* mucbly.” 


Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston.— 
cord Monitor. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


GENTLEMAN'S EVENING DRESS.—We learn from 
sources entitled to much weight that the “correct 
style for fullevening dress” is announced to be a 
black dress coat, \with velvet collar and plain lapels, 
rolling low. A black embroidered cassimere vest is 
the most fashionable this season, though white Mar- 
seilles vests are much worn, cut low to show three 
shirt studs, with a rolling collar, and are in good 
taste. Trousers are made of a fine black doeskin cut 
easy to the leg and with a good spring at the bottom. 
The shirt-bosom shculd be neatly embroidered and 
the studs jewelied, small diamonds being the most 
dressy. The tie should always be white, the ends a 
little larger than in the centre and embroidered. 
Gloves also white, though a light lavender or pale 
cream-color is often worn. Boots of plain calf-skin, 
not patent leather. 


Mrs. MCFARLAND —As Mrs. Farland steod by the 
bedside of her busband’s victim, to marry him, a 
reporter had his eye on her and tells how she looked. 
Sho has a small, rather slender form, with large 
bine eyes; full, almost chubby cheeks; regular, 
pleasant, attractive, but not beautiful features; rich 
auburn hair; a collected, easy, graceful expression, 
anda quiet, compesed manner, which was the re- 
sult of strong will, as her hand constantly moved in 
agitation and grief.” All attempts to make Mrs, 
McFarland a victim of oppression seem to fail, while 
the same effurts to prove that Richardson was a pure 
and good man are laughed at by those who know 
the relations that existed between the woman and 
the deceased. Let us bave done with the Tribune’s 
hypocritical cant, and look at the matter in its true 
light, free love and a wronged husband. 


New Svits.—Some new suits for the holidays are 
ready, and consist of black velvet, of the best Lyons 
wake, trimmed with bordere of chinchilla or sable 
far, or with black lace with a passementerie head- 
ing. These suits, including a muff to match the 
trimming fur, fare marked at a thovaand dollars. 
Some beautiful suits have been made for the more 
youthful belles of society, of heavy fuille, Mexique or 
royal blue, for the underdress, with a redingote of 
black velvet, with no trimming ‘but a heavy satin 
cording. The most stylish shape for a redingote, is 
the Garde Francais, or Marquise for velvet, and for 
plainer wear in cloth, the regular English walking 
coats, with revers of velvet, equare puckets, and all 
the little points of a man’s coat carefully considered. 
Some beautiful costumes of a color lying between 
purple and crimson, called “Carmelite capucine,” 
ure made for carriage and visiting uee, with skirt of 
satin, and tunic and jacket of the Carmelite velvet. 
These are very rich, and, of course, showy. A suitof 
plain blue velvet hada fine hair-line of gold run- 
ning through it lengthwise, and was made with 
jacket and panier skirt. One of gray velvet was 
trimmed with fine folds of crimson satin. Suits of 
the finest English velveteen of brown continue to be 
worn, elaborately trimmed with folds of brown satin, 
and are moet becoming to fair complexions. A suit 
of absinthe failie trimmed with black lace, and one of 
violet, has clusters of narrow ruffles. 


. 


HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A New York paper 
says that the drawing-rooms and long, dimly-lighted 
corridors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel are conducive to 
matrimony, and adds that two engagements are 
known to have been made there last week.——Jenny 
June says that men should pay their wives for house- 
hold work the same as any one else, which the men 
would probably gladly do provided the wives would 
buy their silks and bonnets, their jewelry and their 
opera tickets out of their wages.——The sequel to a 
recent grand wedding at Maysville, Ky., where the 
trouseeau cost $10,000, occurred on the bridal trip 
down the river, where the stateroom was entered 
and $7000 worth of the wedding jewelry stolen. 
—-aA pair of twins were recently born on a Penn- 
sylvania railroad train. Their mother said it always 
made her sick to ride in the cars.——A jealous Mich- 
igan youth of thirteen stabbed and killed a playmate 
because he threatened to “cut him out” in the 
affections of the girl he loved.—Two and one-half 
inches is the extreme height of ladies’ boot-heels. 
— New York swells affect small English umbrellas. 
—tThere was almost a wedding in St. Joseph the 
other day. The bridegroom, minister and guests 
were there, but the bride wasn’t. An enterprising 
lover had carried her off an hour before.——Mrs. 
Pike wore $50,000 worth of diamonds at a recent hop 
in New York.——White uncut velvet is the fash- 
jonable material for wedding gowns.—The Prin- 
cess Marguerite was epjoying herself at a dinner 
party at eight in the evening, and at balf-past ten the 
heir of Italy was born. The infant does its sleeping 
in a $10,000 cradle of silver, and the happy father 
has given away $20,000 in charity. —“ Dress coats 
lent” is a London advertisement.——A new theatre 
is to be opened in Paris, to be called Le Theatre du 
Chatean D’Eau.—Lewiston girls vow they will 
never kiss aman who uses tobacco.——Paris just now 
is very dull.——Victoria will visit Ireland next year. 
—Russian actresses have protested against the 
undress so dear to the present French stage, and the 
managers have yielded.——-The Emperor of the 
French has sent to King Christian XIV. a beautiful 
brooch, in"which the arms of Denmark and Sweden 
are set in jewels and brilliants, asa present to the 
lately married Princess Royal of Denmark. 























do. There is no difference betwixt the self-styled 
evangelical and non-evangelical churches, when a 
line is attempted to be drawn outside of creeda, and 
character is made the standard. Christian acts 
speak louder than Christian professions; and though 
# man be full of creeds, and as full of theological 
points as a porcapine of quills, lacking the spirit of 
Christ, be is but —- brass, and a good deal of 
it. Creede will not savé a man any how, and this 
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FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKHE. 


— — 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
— — 


** The wee flower brightens on the emerald mead, 

Cheered by the light of heavens I half forget; 

The riversides are green with rush and reed, 
But the broad lilies are not open yet. 

O Brother !.shall we ever wander more 

Along that river's towered and terraced shore, 

And look with an unfearing eye on Rome, 

Queen City of the world, that was our home!"’ 


* 





“ My Flavia, she is devote to doom! 
Her palaces are full of monstrous things. 
Pure is the air of the dark catacomb, 
And peace is there and sound of seraphs’ wings. 
There is a City, dear one, thou shalt see, 
Which is our home, and evermore shall be; 
Rome, the world’s mistress, cannot reach her hand 
To shake the towers of God on heaven's strand!"’ 


~- 


“ But, Brother, look upon these little ones, 
| Who never saw the sweet sights we have seen, 
Who never likened God's eye to the sun's 
Making the cold, dead valleys glad and green! 
It makes my heart ache their poor sports to see, 
Of our dread rites their baby mimicry. 
They know the Lamb with bleeding brow and palm, 
Not the Good Shepherd on the hills of balm."’ 


* Sister, these little ones in dungeons born, 
Cradled in terrors, nursed for martyrdom, 
These natural vassals of the Crown of Thorn 
To Christ, our King, sball subjugate this Rome. 
All hail their advent to these vaults of pain! 
Not theirs to suffer and to die in vain; 
1 see in each small, pallid, torch-lit face 
The father of a free and happy race."’ 


“ Speak of that race, Marcellus, speak to me 
Of holy generations who shall bear 
Dominion from the rivers to the sea, 
And all the purchase of our sorrows share. 
For more than sun, and sky, and flower I gave, 
When, for Christ's sake, I came into this cave; 
To buy the truth I gave a price above 
Nature's delights and Rome's—the sweets of Love!"" 


“O my lost knight Heraclian! the Lord Christ 

Has been thy rival! Truly it is well, 

Though other lips than mine by thee are kist, 
Haply, and I am lonely iri this cell. 

In thy ancestral home my fancy sees 

Thy well-‘loved wife with babes about her knees ;— 

Faithful Redeemer! when I see thy face 

I shall forget those visions and this place." 


* Rest thee, my sister, on thy Bridegroom's breast! 

In an eternity of bliss repose. 

The cross, all hung with roses, shades thy rest, 
While over thee angelic music flows. 

Never, until the last-born star is old, 

Shall the ricly gain of this thy loss be told, 

For thou hast given thy heart's best blood to feed 

The Tree of Life Eternal in its need !*’ 
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Babes in the Wool: 


—OR, THE— 
TRAGEDY AT ROBIN HOLLOW. 


—ñ— — 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





CHAPTER X. 
IN THE DEPTHS. 


LITTLE while Jo stood in 
the porch where Mr. Ber- 
tram had lefther. The long 
spring twilight settled slow- 
ly down, leaving a soft, red 
glow in the west, as if a fire 
had been far below the hori- 
zon, and still swept the 
heavens with its glory. 

The air grew damp and 
chill, presently, but she 
never felt it. Mists began 
to creep up from the river, 
and to stretch across from 
shore to shore, and to over- 
run the meadows, which, 
by-and-by, would be sweet 
with verdure and flowers, and merry with young in- 
sect life. Along the roadsides a tender sheen was 
just beginning to glisten ; in little hollows, where the 
water stood, the turf was already green and velvety; 
on sunny southern slopes the hepaticas were opening, 
and in sheltered dells in piny woods the arbutus was 
breathing out its delicious odors upon the wooing 
air. 

Jo had been used to living very near to the heart 
of the great mother, Nature, and in previous springs, 
not a bird sang or a bloom blossomed—not a change 
passed over the landscape, of which shp was not a 
close observer. But now the world was strangely a 
blank to her. She lived like one ina dream, as far 
as all outward sights and sounds go, and the little, 
simple pleasures, which had made up the charm of 
ber innocent life, had quite lest their hold upon her. 
Of late she had thought, in a half-frightened way, 











tric, loving father, was losing its value for her. Was 
she so wicked, so wicked? she asked herself. O, 
when would it end? In all the world she had no 
other interest besides what centered around Stuart 
Hamilton. 

She was very miserable—so utterly forlorn that a 
thought came to her of the little grave lying out 
alone on the billeide, which covered her young sister, 
who had drooped years ago, and there was something 
restfal in the thought. 

The clock on the church struck seven. She re- 
membered, mechanically, that the church service 
would begin at half-past the hour, and she went up 
stairs absently, got her bat and cloak, and went out, 

She had her hand hid under her cloak, anda tiny 


| note was crushed in it. Once, in crossing the bridge 
in a sheltered spot, she took it out to read it by the | 


waning twilight. There was scarcely need, since she 
knew it all—only a single line from Stuart, begging 
her to come tothe old trysting-plece. As if a sud- 
den doubt of her compliance had seized him, he had 
scrawled underneath, ‘‘ For this one time, Jo, dar- 
ling.” She trembled as she read those words again. 
A resolution, born of a great fear, was strong in her 
heart. Yes, it should be the leat time. She only 
knew vaguely whither ber steps were tending. She 
had a dim terror of Frat the future might hold for 
her. If any one had showed ber clearly the gulf 


- upon whose brink ber feet hovered, she world have 


been appalled. As it was, she only had a faint per- 
ception that all this wild worebip, these sweet, secret 
meetings were, in some strange fashion, etealing her 
soul away from her. She was no longer her own 
mistress. Her blushes came and went, smiles bright- 
ened, tears fell, her heart throbbed or grew heavy, 
all at his will. She went on faster—he had bid her 
come—and she would have flown to him across any 
waste and solitary vold in the wide world. 

After crossing the bridge, she turned aside into a 
narrow path which ran along the river’s brim, and in 
the summer was overhung with the opulent foliage 
of wild alders and young, lithe maples, and was dark 
and cool, Even now it was sufficiently secluded from 
observation by the thickly-growing branches of the 
trees, and it was not until she was close upoh the 
mossy seat, wide enough for two, at the foot cf the 
tall beech, that she saw Stuart there awaiting her. 
His face kindled with pleasure at the sight of her. 

“ My little girl!” 

He looked smiling into her eyes. Somehow it 
struck her just then that their love had only sweet- 
ness for him; that whatever of doubt, or fear, or 
shame clung to it, was for her alone, The thought 
brought a shadow to her face. A little sigh escaped 
her. His quick ear caught it. 

‘“ What is it, darling?” he asked, with tender 
concern. F 

Ste smiled. His tenderness was always so sweet 
to her. 

** Why should it be anything?” 

“Why? Idon’t know. But you can’t deceive me, 
Jo! 1 know every shade of feeling you experience— 
your face is a traitor, if you havea secret. But why 
should you have any secret from me?” 

Her eyes fiiled instantly. As he saw her tears, his 
brow clouded. 

‘* Has any one been talking to my little girl?” 

She looked at him, surprised. 

** No one, Stuart! What do you mean?” 

He tried to laugh. 

I didn’t know bat some old woman—Mr. Ber- 
traw, perhaps—had been scolding you—‘ With their 
hoard of petty maxims preaching down a woman’s 
heart.’ Tennyson adapted,” he added, laughing. 

She laughed, too, but presently grew serious. 

** Nobody has been talking to me, dear ”’—she stop- 
ped to gravely return his kies—‘‘ but, Stuart, my own 
heart reproaches me.” 

“It is a very naughty heart, then, pet.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“T am afraid it has been, because, Stuart, it has 
made me meet you here day after day, when my con- 
science told me it was wrong.” 

He knit his brows, but his lips emiled. 

**Conscience! 1 recognize the hand of the minis- 
ter here.” 

‘“* Why, surely, Stuart, you believe in the sanctity 
of conscience.” 

He patted her cheek playfully. 

***Tis a word for old women and pallid, bloodless 
young men, and prim girls—not for you, with your 
vivid, poetic sense and your sweet, womanly im- 
pulses.” 

She looked diequieted. She never quite knew when 
to believe him wholly serious, and experience bad 
taught her that she wight as well pelt him with rose- 
leaves as waste argument upon him. 

** Bat, Stuart—” looking at him with grave, sweet 
eyes. 

* But give me no buts, my love, and it please you,” 
he said, lightly. 

She would not be turned away, but went on with 
her serious face. 

“ But suppose, Stuart, one of my impulses should 
persuade me to tell you that this was the lest time 
we were to meet here?’’ 

He looked startled, and bent his eyes on her keen- 
ly, as he replied: 

I should doubt if it were an impulse. I shoul) 
suspect the influence of some old woman, as I told 
you.” 

* It is not—it is not,” she said, earnestly. 
I do traly think it is wrong.” 

“Are you turned prade?” 

Something in the tone, some slight, sneering ac- 


“TI do— 


“Tam not prudish, Stuart; you know I am not,” 
she faltered. 

“ What is it, then? Jo, somebody bas been telling 
you something. I insist upon knowing what it is.” 

She looked distressed. He waited a moment, and 
then said, quietly: 

“ Well?” 

She lifted her eyes to his, but they avitelell again 
instantly. 

“ You are angry with me?” she said, trembling. 

“Not if youdo not try to hide from me what I 
have a right to know.” 

She thougbt an instant. Had she, indeed, a right 
to hide from him what so nearly affected bis honor? © 

“Come, Jo! Let me know what is the shape of 





, this phantom which has taken possession of your 
brain.” 

A little silence followed. He knew he was sure to 
win, and he waited patiently. 

* You will think me foolish—you will blame me; 
but, indeed, I could not belp hearing it, Stuart, and 
I—I saw the ring on ber finger. I know,’ she added, 
sobbing, “‘ that it can’t be true—” She stopped, find- 
ing it impossible to go ort. 

‘What can’t be true?” he asked, in a curious, 
hard voice. 

**That you are going to marry your Cousin Helen,” 
she said, very low, 

His tace was quite white now, and he bit his under 
lip nervously. 

‘* Because,” she stammered, trying to conquer the 
blushes which burned ber cheeks—trying to look up 
at him frankly, and at last clasping his hand convul- 
sively, and litting her eyes by a sudden, powerful 
effort. 

The next instant the color melted away; she grew 
snow-white, and clung to him for support. The ex- 
pression of his face was desperate. He was driven to 
the wall. It was his last throw. To resign her was, 
he told himself, impossible. Only one course re- 
mained. It was hard if love and he could not con- 
quer this one frail little girl. 

He put his arm around her, drew ber close to him, 
put back the clinging hair from her forehead, and 
kissed over and over again the white, silken-fringed 
lids. 

“And suppose,” he said, in a very oon clear, low 
voice, ‘suppose I was so pressed upon by circum- 
stances, so hampered, so badgered, 80 constrained by 
filial duty, that I at last consented to assume such a 
relation to Helena: do you think the mere legal form 
could come between you and me? Could she sepa- 
rate us? Could anytbing be so strong as our love? 
Why, sweet, it isas deep as the grave, as unending 
aseternity. Nothing in the whole universe can come 
nigh it, to mar it. Darling, I belong to you, no mat- 
ter what any other woman may call me. Is that 
enough?” 

_ She lay perfectly passive in his arms, only from 
time to time a shiver crept over her. He drew her 
warm shawl close. He seemed to shield her from the 
cold, outside world. The act had a sweet significance. 
He bent his head. 

«Jo, look at molꝰ 

She opened her dark eyes, filled with a new, 
strange sorrow. Something in the look hurt him, 

“* You love me, dear?” kissing her. 

** Yes,” with a long sigh. 

** Better than you love the good word of others; 
better—even better than father or mother—” He felt 
her shudder again, and again he stopped and soothed 
her with caresses, kissed away the tears which came 
slowly from beneath the quivering eyelids. 

‘‘ Better than enything © else in all the world?” he 
went on. 


⸗ 
** Yes,” she sobbed. ‘ 
He held her close a moment. 
“Then, dear, you are mine. All the ceremonies of 


all the churches in Christendom could not make you 
more mine.” 

She drew herself away a little, sat erect and looked 
at him, her face grave and white, all light gone out 
of ‘it. 

“And so, Stuart,” she said, in a dry, choked tone, 
“you want me to go away with you and live with 
you as if I were your wife, while you stand up before 
God and pledge yourself to Helena?” 

His face blanched. He had gone round and round 
itin his own mind; he had cheated himself with 
sophistries; be had argued himself into a state of 
contempt for all the laws of society; he had scoffed 
at the legal sanctity of the marriage relation, but he 
shrank from this plain putting into words the hideous 
thought in his heart. 

‘* My marriage with Helena will not take place for 
at least a year,” he said, rather unsteadily. “A 
whole year,” he added. “ You see how happy we 
could be, darling.” 

** Yes, I see.” 

She spoke in a —— mechanical way that he did 
not quite understand. Was he going to lose her, after 
all? Would it be possible for her to give him up? 

“Jo!” he said, doubtfally. 

She looked at him, and again the look hurt him 
worse than any bitter words could have done. 

** You love me?” 

** Yes,” with a trembling lip. 

“ You believe in my love for yon?” 

Her eyes fell again, but still she answered : 

“ Yes.” 

** You don’t think I would deceive you—that I 
would let anything come between us if I were not in 
such a bard strait.” 

She was silent. He caught ber hand impetuously. 

“1 swear to be true to you, and to love you alone.” 





and over again, with a thousand endearing words. 
Then she drew her shawl up. He stooped and ar- 
ranged it carefully. 

“You are going, Jo, but you are coming again. 
You are going away with me, and we are never to be 
separated any more. You would tind it dreary liv- 
ing without me now, Jo. I flatter myself that noth- 
ing in the wide world could make up to you the loss 
of me, Our lives have ran very close together, 
dear.” 

** So close, 80 close,” she murmured, that it would 
be death to part, Stuart, death would be sweeter 
than parting.” 

The tone, quivering with passion, thrilled him. A 
strange, solemn sense of what this love was came to 
him, For the moment he would have sacrificed any- 
thing for her. ; 

“* We are not going to part,” he said, almost flerce- 
ly. ‘I have sworn it.” 

A long sigti shook her, as she lay in his arms. The 
lips he kissed were white and cold. He was per- 
plexed and frightened, 

“« What are you thinking of, Jo? Are you plotting © 
treason against me?” 

“Not!” she said, smiling faintly. 

“ What is it, then? There is some secret purpose 
growing up in your soul. I see it in your eyes. It 
means mischief to me. Jo, yqu don’t mean—you 
can’t mean to break with me. Yon are not cruel 
enough—not strong enough to do that.” 

She turped her face away, and faltered something 
that he did not catch, 

“You will meet me here to-morrow? Promise me, 
Jol” 

“ I promise—if I live,” she said, in a low voice. 

He smiled and looked relieved. He understood 
her imaginative, susceptible temperament. He knew 
how quickly it responded to every wind of fancy that 
blew acroes it. 

* Do you fancy that the angels covet you to me, as 
they did poor Annabel Lee? I shall not yield you 
up to them without a long and hard fight firet. But 
now it is getting chill, and I suppose you must go, 
dearie.” 

He wrapped her closely in her shaw), and drew on 
for her the warm, rich velvet mittens which he liked 
to see hengwear. She submitted to it all ‘withonta 
word, and went with him in the same impassive 
mood to the entrance upon the bridge, wnere they 
always parted. Here he gave her another earnest 
look. 

“ You are sure you mean me no treason, Jo?” try- 
ing to read her face. 

Her eyes swam with tears, She broke forth, 
impetuously: 

“ You know I would die fur you, Stuart.” 

** Sweet, I only want you to live for me,” he said, 
with a brightening face. 

They parted, then—he, to walk away homeward, 
with swift, strong steps, she to go wearily up the 

street till she turned into that which led to the 
church, 4* 

The bell was ringing for the evening service, and 
people began to vome ont of their houses in obedience 
to the call. More than one locked at her, and notic- 
ed the strange tronble in her face. She did not mind 
them. She was only thinking: 

O, if there was any help anywhere!” 

She saw now that she was standing upon the brink 
of an awfal gulf. Her will was powerless, her heart’ 
was a traitor to her conscience. O, for some strong. 
hand to hold her back. If sbe had been a Roman 
Catholic, there would have been the priest and the 
confessional. A vague thought of this swept through 
her bewildered mind. She thought of Mr. Bertram, 
and shuddered. No, there was no help for her. Our 
Protestant religion left such tempted souls to their 
fate. It reaches out no tender, helping, human hand, 
by which the stumbling feet may be upheld. 

Jo knew this, and yet she had a strong sense of her 
need—ao strong that she went on and entered the 
church with the rest of the people, who came faster 
and faster, as the bell pealed forth quick, sonorous 
strokes. 

The church had a very attractive interior. The 
Christmas evergreens had just been removed, and 
the effect of the crimson and white garniture was 
soft and plexsant. There were lilies, white and pure 
as sinless suuls, in tall vases each side of the reading- 
desk. The lights glowed softly through the ground- 
glass globes; there was a pleasant, twilight atmos- 
phere; the odor of the lilies was fresir and pure, and 
sweet with premonitions of the coming spring. The 
stillness was soothing. Her chilled blood began to 
flow again. She crept intoa corner of her father’s 
pew, and listened to the opening service. Slow tears 
fell while hymn and prayer breathed forth their con- 
solations. She wondered, then, with a dim hope, 
whether Mr. Bertram would not have some helping 
word for her. She was so in need of help. One 
strong word might beso much to her. She was 80 
weak, so tortured by conflicting emotions, so beset by 
doubt. On the one hand was her love—Stuart’s love 
—which had grown to be a part of her life—which 
had so intertwined itself with every thuught of her 
soul that it seemed as though that soul itself mist go 
to wreck in attempting to uproot it—there was this 
great, absorbing love, and on the other side—what? 
The affection for old friends, the simple household 
delights, all the commonplace happiness in life, that 
kind of happiness which is all so many of us ever 
have, and which we make do duty in place of any- 
thing more satisfyirg, was become utterly tastelers to 
her, swept down and overborne by this great tidal 
wave of passion. And 80 the world had nothing for 

































av : ee the love of her good, kind mother, of her eccen- ! cent, made her cheeks burn. She stood quite pagsive, while he told her this over | her but this love. And what stood in the way of it? 
—— ———— 
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Only a few fiuman laws, only a few scruples of con- 
science, only a sharp pang or two at the sorrow she 
would bring her old father and mother, only a linger- 
ing maidenly regard for her good name. And all 
this seemed, as her hopelessness of the fature grew, 
as nothing in comparison with Stuart. She went 
over again all the joy of his presence. To look into 
his eyes, to meet their glance of tenderness, to feel 
his arms around her, to find every thought and feel- 
ing echoed in him—simply to be with him, even 
though he forgot her—all this was inexpressible 
happiness. 

Jo had one of those natures, not rare among wo- 
men, not the highest type, I am sure, whose chief, 
almost only, need is love. She was not intellectual— 
she could never find a kingdom in her mind; she was 
not capable of giving herself to a round of small du- 
ties; the aimless existence of hundreds of her young 
sisters was impossible to her; she tuok delight in her 
beauty, because Stuart loved it, and because it was a 
pleasure to her own artistic sense. But she would 
have been Incapable of trading on her charms, of 
setting them out with dress and ornament to allure 
the eyes of men. And s0, outside of this love, life 
had no meaning. The future was walled up before 
her. 

She was absorbed in bewildering, painful reverie 
when Mr. Bertram announced his text, and only 
knew that it was somewhere in the Old Testament. 
Bat she listened eagerly for some word of hope. She 
strained her ears to catch some intimation of forgive- 

. ness, some assurance of the great love which broods 
over us all. Mr. Bertram, in surplice and bands, 
with his pale tace and reverent air, might well have 
been the minister of such a gospel. But it did not 
come. The dry, bloodless discourse was a parallel 
between Esther and Vashti. How crude it was, how 
far removed from all ordinary human experience; 
how hard, and cold, and shallow, she dimly felt. She 
was neither Esther nor Vashti. She was just a girl 
of to-day, beset from without and tempted from 
within, and all she got in answer to her agonized cry 
for help, was a critical analysis of the characters of 
two women who lived some thousands of years ago, 
ov’ it might have been some hundreds of thousands, 
#>'temote from reality and so untrue to life was Mr. 
Bertram’s conception. For besides being only a man, 
he was a dry, rigid formalist, and had no notion 
whatever of a woman’s nature. 

Jo got up to go out at last, feeling benumbed in 
body and mind. She had asked for bread and been 
given a stone; she had prayed for peace and got 
despair; the devil was struggling for her soul; she 
was fighting the battle at fearful odds, and her 
spiritual guardian passed her by with Miss Seaforth 
on his arm, and nodded a careless good-evening. 

Mr. Bertram was aiready consoled. His admira- 
tion for Miss Helena had undergone a swift meta- 
morphosis. It was almost if not quite dislike, now. 
The girl had failed to appreciate him—Alonzo Ber- 
tram—and besides, the contempt he would naturally 
feel for such insensibility was a feeling of active re- 
sentment for the cool disdain with which she had 
treated him. 

Bat he was not one to wear the willow. Miss Sea- 
forth smiled upon him, and in Miss Seaforth he found 
consolation. He was quite absorbed in some flatter- 
ing remark of the young lady’s in regard to the 
Easter sermon, and his indifferent eyes saw nothing 
in Jo at all unusual. Miss Seaforth glanced at her, 
and felt a curious, nervous thrill. 

“That Jo Larkin gets more odd and unaccountable 
every day,” she said to Mr. Bertram, as they passed 
out. ‘Did you notice? Her eyes had really quite a 
wild look to-night.” 

“IT didn’t notice,” returned Mr. Bertram, careless- 
ly. “ She seems to me a shy girl, with, I fear, a great 
deal of temper—a great deal,” he added, remember- 
ing the scene that evening. 

“See!” said his companion, lingering and looking 
back. ‘She is going into the hall with the crowd of 
mill people.” 

“Ah yes! There is a ranting revival preacher 
there, [ hear,”’ said Mr. Bertram, a smile of disdain 
stealing over his clear-cut features. ‘“‘The million 
prefer rant and noise to anything better. They like 
to have their emotions played upon.” 

**Yes,” sighed Miss Seaforth. “I was thinking 
this morning how utterly incapable were most of our 
parish of appreciating the fine points in your 

discourse.” 

Mr. Bertram also sighed. It was a pleasant reflec- 
tion of his—this of being quite thrown away upon 
the laboring population of the Hollow, and he liked 
to grow sentimentally sad over it. And so he passed 
from all consideration of Jo. Let us return to her. 

Opposite the church was a large building, with 
long and numerous windows. Its basement was oc- 
cupied by various shops, and the second story was 
used as a public hall, and rented to whatever travel- 
ling show or itinerant lecturer chose to hire it. This 
hall was an offence in the eyes of the more aristo- 

cratic portion of the village of Robin Hollow. Ithar- 
bored prestidigitateurs, inferior actors, who replen- 
ished thin purses by starring it through the rural 
districts out of the season, singers with cracked 
voices and a repertoire.of lackadasical songs, lectur- 
ors with abundant assurance and limited brains, re- 
vival preachers of slender knowledge and extraor- 
dinary oratory, who electrified the popular mind by 
vivid pictorial representations of a place in a warmer 
latitude than that of the tropics, and which is forever 
alluring the multitude. 

Robin Hollow was considered, in certain headquar- 
ters, to be a peculiarly tavorable place for such min- 
Sm and it happened, consequently, that at 


short intervals the hall was occupied by whatever 
revival preacher the denomination could lay hands 
upon for the purpose. 

On this evening of Easter Sunday, the doors were 
open, Exciting reports had gone abroad concerning 
the eloquence of the young preacher, so that even 
some of the more light-minded of Mr. Bertram’s 
flock joined in the crowd which poured in at the 
door. 

Jo was at first swept along by it, without thinking. 
A few persons glanced at her haggard face, and won- 
dered. Something in their scrutiny hurt her, and 
she drew her cloud down so as to conceal her counte- 
nance. The room, though a large one. was already 
fall; the seats were all occupied, and the wave which 
carried Jo in stayed itself in the aisle. For the first 
minute or two Jo was dazed; by-and-by she made 
out that the services were already commenced. 
Somebody in the speaker’s desk was rolling forth 
sentences in a round, sonorous, musical voice, and 
gesticulating vehemently, yet with wonderful grace. 
She looked, listened, and presently forgot everything 
in the fascination. \ 

The man’s face, pallid and still in repose, was alive 
with passion when he spoke. His blue eyes blazed; 
every feature lent its aid to intensify the expression. 
A clear red burned on his cheek. His lips quivered 
with the passion of thought. 

At first the words fell dully on Jo’s ear, but soon 
they caught her attention. They were impassioned 
appeals to his hearers to forsake their sins. He 
painted the woes to come, till men shuddered, and 
women sobbed aloud ; he pictured the bliss of heaven, 
and the whole multitude broke into joyful weeping. 
His eye singling out Jo’s white, haggard face, em- 
phasized the appeal. He spoke to her soul. 

“Soon,” he cried, in passionate, thrilling tones, 


| goon it will be too late. Nay, perhaps with some of 


you it is already too late! Perhaps 1 see before me 
some poor, lost soul, doomed to wander in darkness 
forever, going farther and further from the light of 
God, sinking lower and lower, till even the angels 
could not plack it from the pit.’’ 

A cold chill ran over Jo, and convulsed her whole 
frame. Dry sobs choked her; she felt herself turned 
tostone. She did not hear what followed. Those 
fearfal words rang in her ears. A lost soul! Lost! 
Lost! 

There was a sudden cry of fire, presently, and the 
hall began to empty. She went out with the rest, 
was jostled by the crowd, gazed up blankly into the 
unfriendly heavens, drew her shawl about her, to 
ward off the harsh wind, and went on unheeding. 
The way was carrying her far from home, but she 
did not mind it. Lights gleamed from homes on 
either hand, and people dropped off one by one. She 
was alone, under the awful, unpitying night. The 
wind hissed scornful words in her ear. She had 
prayed, but God was deaf to her prayers. She had 
wept, but he had not heeded her tears. 

Like a flash of light the preacher had revealed to 
her the hideousness of the way which but now had 
seemed so sweet to tread. She shrank now from that. 
But what was left? Some demon at her elbow whis- 
pered a little word. 

Jo smiled bitterly, and looked up once more at the 
cold clouds. She walked on, perhaps for hours. 

Death? Was there nothing else, then? And she 
so young! And then the winds and the stars took up 
the theme, and echoed back that despairing cry— 
Lost—lost! 

Jo thought of the river. Ina minute she turned 
and retraced her steps quickly. It was past eleven 
o’clock now, and the streets were still. She met no 
one as she hurfied towards the bridge when she had 
parted from Stuart. She did not notice a figure, 
which, observing her singular, erratic movements, 
stood still and watched for a moment, and then when 
she turned, dropped into the shadow of the trees, 
and quietly followed her. 

Jo walked back and forth across the bridge, and 
finally paused where the parapet was low, and the 
water ran swift and deep. The moon shone out sud- 
denly from behind the clouds, and lit the burnished 
water. Joshivered. It was so cold! That was all 
she thought of. So cold! 

The moon, shining brighter, gleamed along a sin- 
gle bright line which ran parallel with the river. It 
was the railway. A new idea dawned upon Jo’s 
brain. It fascinated, conquered her. She moved 
slowly towards the track. 

Something shone out in the distance. The earth 
trembled under her feet. A low thunder filled the 
air. Ina minute a great red eye giared upon her. 
A shout rang out. She took it for the old, terrible 
refrain— Lost, lost! and, with a sharp, mad cry, she 
sprang forward and fiung herself down in the face 
of the monster which came rushing through the 
darkness. 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN UNHAPPY TABLEAU. 


WHEN Colin Hamilton came to himself, his first 
impulse was to put his hand to his head and demand 
why he was bandaged and secluded from air and 
light. It was broad day, and he was in his own room, 
but blinds and shutters were studiously closed, and a 
strange, unusual stillness reigned in the house. In 
a minute or two he remembered all, and half rose, 
with a quick exclamation. 

The window drapery rustled, and Venner came 
out—Venner, with an odd smile on her dark, singular 
face. 

* You must lie down, Mr. Colin, until you have had 





a cup of coffee. I will go and find you some.” 





He did not mind her remark. Events were strag- 
gling to arrange themselves in his mind. He gazed 
at her with a bewildered air. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Venner, what has happened? 
My head feels like a bee-hive.” : 

“A cup of coffee will set you right, sir,” said Ven- 
ner, and went out with alacrity. 

Colin arose and dressed, finding himself curiously 
weak. He was beginning to recall things, and when, 
after throwing on a dressing-gown, he pushed aside 
the curtain, it was all plain to bim. 

The morning sun was shining with a cheerfulness 
which cruelly mocked the desolation without and 
within. As Colin looked, he saw only the blackened, 
battered walls of what had so lately been the fairest 
home for miles around. He remembered all now, 
and his cheek grew pale with shame, and—though 
Colin Hamilton was no coward—with fear. Heknew 
his brother’s stern temper, his pride, his almost ado- 
ration for his wife. Colin felt, with a senee of despair, 
that all was over. Nothing remained for him but to 
flee away somewhere from the face of the man whom 
he had so deeply wronged. He was rapidly making 
plans, when Venner came in with a dainty break fast. 

Mr. Colin Hamilton was in a great strait. He was 
never before in his life among circumstances from 
which it would be so difficult to extricate himself 
with honor as now. But he was also an epicure, 
and, embarrassed as he was, he drank his coffee, 
chipped his egg-shell carefully, and tasted the beef- 
steak with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘* We are in an unfortunate case here, Venner,” he 
said to that lady. ‘Just a soupcon more of cream, if 
you please. Thank you! Those vandal wretches 
made thorough work. What is the state of things, 
Venner, inside? The outside condition is apparent.” 

“ The fire ran through all the rooms in the body of 
the house,” said Venner, coolly, “but the rain ex- 
tinguished it before it reached the wings.” 

“Ah! and to that—what I suppose good people 
would call a providential interposition—we are in- 
debted for our undisturbed comfort. I remember 
that the rain came down upon me in a perfect ava- 
lanche. It was what brought back my wandering 
senses, I think.” 

He had spoken in a tone of badinage, but it chang- 
ed suddenly, and he asked, with great seriousness: 

“ Where is Elsie?” 

‘In her room,” returned Venner,her eyes kindling, 
** sobbing her life away.” 

Colin reddened a little, and drank his coffee with a 
discontented air. 

‘*You women are so impulsive!” he said, with 
some petulance. 

There was a — light in Venner’s eyes, and 
she shut.her lips firmly, 80 as to keep back importu- 
nate words. He saw it, and added, hastily: 

“‘ Poor Elsie! She has been hardly tried. Venner, 
where is my brother?” 

**Gone to Monmouth, to see about having the 
rioters punished. You need not fear an encounter 
with him to-day,” said Venner, her lip curling 
sarcastically, 

Colin brightened. 

“Very good, Venner. Ask Elsie to come here. 
We can be more secure here than elsewhere. Stay! 
Where is young Stuart?” 

“ He went with Mr. Hamilton to Monmouth.” 

“And Helena?” 

“Gone down to the village. Something has bap- 
pened there—some trouble about the butcher's 
daughter. I think the girl tried to kill herself—” 

*¢ My good Venner, don’t waste my time with the 
affairs of these people. My own are of much greater 
importance. Please go and ask Elsie to come to me.” 

Venner's dark cheek flushed. She looked as if she 
would have liked to resist, but the will of this man 
bad some peculiar power over her. He chained her 
to his purpose, and she went at his bidding. 

In a minute or two the door softly opened, and 
Elsie’s golden head appeared. Seeing her now, it 
was im possible not to understand the rare fascination 
that she had for all the men who came within her 
sphere. Colin Hamilton had loved her more than 
twenty years before, when she was almost a mere 
child, but he loved her better now, and longed more 
wildly to possess ber than he did in those days. 

Elsie was lovelier now than in her girlhood. The 
grace of her movements, of every expression and at- 
titude, were sometbing wonderful. Even now, 
though she had spent the night in watching and in 
tears, the suffering had only made her beauty more 
touching and pathetic. It appealed to the heart 
more, and charmed the senses not less. Colin met 
her with open arms. 

“My darling—my flower!” kissing both transpa- 
rent cheeks, 

Her eyes swam instantly. 

** Colin, I resolved this morning that you should 
never kiss me again,” she'said, trembling. 

He soothed her gently. 

“A strange resolve, my beauty, when now all the 
world must see—Stuart must see that we belong to 
each other.” 

She covered her face with her hands, but the burn- 
ing blushes showed themselves all over her neck. 

** Colin, Colin, how can I ever look him in the face 
again?” 

* You never need look him in the face again, El- 
sie!” he said, softly. 

“He thinks me worse than I am,” she went on. 
** But, indeed, how could I be worse? I have broken 
my marriage vow, in spirit if not in letter. Iam no 
true wife, and yet—"’ 

* How could you be a true wife to him, Elsie? You 
were not made for him,” said Colin. “ His nature is 





like rock. You would wear yourself away in your 
endeavors to assimilate yourself to it. You have 
done so. Think how many years of your life have 
dragged away here, how lonely you have been, how 
much you have missed appreciation and sympathy 
such as I can give you, but which he never can. 
Your nature will always remain an enigma to him.” 

“He has been very kind to me,” said Elsie, sob- 
bing. #‘* He loves me—1 am sure he loves me, Colin.” 

He stroked her hair fondly. 

“Who could help it, my Elsie? He loves your 
beauty and sweetness, I don’t doubt, but he has no 
right to appropriate them. And, as well as he loves 
you, Elsie, what will he doif you go away? Trust 
me, he will be in haste to disown you; in a year or 
two he will get a divorce and marry again. He will 
choose more wisely next time. He will take some 
sober, practical woman, whose tastes and habits cor- 
respond with hisown. Why do you resist me, my 
darling? Have you not told me what a death in life 
your life has been? Do you wish to go back to the 
dead monotony of the years before I came?” 

Elsie shuddered. 

“No. I will not leave you toit. Besides, the way 
is closed. You can never regain your old position. 
Helena knows, and Stuart has long suspected, and 
after yesterday my brother cannot be blind. Elsie, 
could you face his scorn, his anger?” 

She drooped as if a blow had fallen upon her. 

** T would rather die,” she whispered. 

‘Then our only way is to fly while he is away. 
This absence at Monmouth is most fortunate for us. 
We must take advantage of it. Elsie, you will not 
refuse to go? You cannot.” 

She wept, but still clung to him, and he knew, or 
thought he knew, that between her terror of her 
husband and her love for him, his suit was won. 

He went on rapidly to make calculations and plans. 
He had an art—this man of imagination, but not 
principle—of making the worse appear the better 
cause. In half an hour he had convinced himself 
that this which he was about to do was not only jus- 
tifiable from a high moral point of view, but was ab- 
solutely the best thing to be done for them all, and 
Elsie, blinded by passion, and dazzled by his bril- 
liant sophistries, ceased to resist. When Venner 
came for her, she was quite composed and even 
smiling. 

Venner looked at her shrewdly. 

I’m thankful to see you heartened up a bit, Miss 
Elsie. But will you come to your own dressing- 
room, it you please? I’ve got some dinner ready for 
you there. Those wretches did their best, but I’ve 
managed to get things enough together to make you 
comfortable. As for Mr. Colin, I suppose Louis can 
look out for him. I found the lazy fellow in the 
kitchen, and ordered him up here.” 

The French valet entered at that minute with a 
steaming lunch, and Elsie and Venner went away. 

The little boudoir was scorched by fire and tar- 
nished by smoke, but Venner’s cleverness had given 
it an air of comfort. She set an armchair for her 
mistress, and uncovered the dishes she had prepared. 
But Elsie was nervous and feverish. A vivid red 
burned on her cheeks. 

TI can’t eat, Venner!” she exclaimed. ‘I can’t 
stay here eight hours—it is eight hours t ll dark— 
and my husband may return. If I am to go, I must 
go quickly. Put up a few things for me, Venner— 
the plainest things I have. No, not that dress It 
was bought with his money. Do you know, Venner, 
I always felt at each new gift of his as though it was 
the price of my infamy? And yet I was his wedded 
wife. Was 1 wrong then, atdamI right now? Or 
was that right, and is this a shameful thing which 1 
am doing now?” 

‘Don’t puzzle your head with such questions,” 
said Venner, to whom a question of right or wrong 
was of small importance. ‘‘ You'd best cut the knot 
of difficulty by going with Mr. Uolin. I never liked 
him over well, sweetheart, but he’s not so hateful as 
your husband.” 

Ah, Venner! you could never endure his strait- 
laced ways, nor could I. You brought me up in too 
wild a fashion, Venner. 1 have been a prisoner all 
my married life. My husband has been my jailor— 
my tyrant. If I could have despised him, I sbould 
not have suffered so much. Bat he made me respect 
him, and that made my bondage all the more hate- 
ful. If he was to come to me — and say, Elsie, you 
are free—” 

She stopped suddenly. A confused tramping in 
the hall, a din of voices, and then a loud cry! But 
one thought came to Elsie’s mind. 

“Colin and my husband have met, and they are 
murdering each other.” 

She shrieked out the words, and then ran down 
stairs followed by Venner. 

It was a strange tableau upon which she came. 
If we go back a little we shall better understand the 
pose of the principal figures. 

The day after the riot the village of Robin Hollow 
was astir with excitement. The rioters slunk away 
to their dens, but the more sober villagers thronged 
the road leading to Mr. Hamiiton’s, curious to see 
for themselves the desolation of the place. 

It was noticeable, however, that Uncle Tom Lar- 
kin’s sturdy, brown farmhouse divided their atten- 
tion, and groups of two and three straggled off from 
the crowd, and went along the street towards his 
house. But at the door they stopped. The great 
dog, Bose, sat on the doorstep, and resented all at- 
tempts to approach by low, ominous growls, which 
those who were acquainted with his character under- 
stood too well to advance further. But at last there 
came a tall, slight young man, who tapped once— 
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twice—at the door, and to whom Bose made no ohjec- 
tion. Indeed, he eyed him wistfally, and even made 
friendly overtures by drooping his long ears, and 
touching his cold nose against the young man’s 
hand. 

Uncle Tom sat within by the kitchen fire, his face 
white and haggard, his strong features working 
doubtful as to the full extent of his trouble, but 
knowing enough to stir his intense nature to the 
bottom. He paid no heed to the knock till it had 
been several times repeated. At last he got up and 
opened the door an inch or two. 

“TI put the dog here a purpose to keep folks away,” 
he said, sulkily, and without lookingup. ‘It’s hard 
if folks can’t be let alone when they are in trouble.” 

“T came because you were in trouble. I want to 
help you, if you will let me,” said a kind voice. 

Uncle Tom’s hand went out instantly. 

“ | didn’t know it was you. Come in!” 

** How is she?” said the young man, when thedoor 
was closed. 

“In a brain fever, the doctor says, and like to die. 
But she’d better be dead, better be dead,” said the 
old man, gloomily. 

“Ono! she will be a comfort to you yet,” said the 
other. 

Uncle Tom shook his head. 

‘© Tell me all about it—how you came to find her. 
I was so struck down by it that I don’t rightly know 
what happened. It was God’s mercy, I take it, sent 
youtoher, That’s a thing that you ministers don’t 
know much about, [I reckon, though you’ve a deal to 
say about it.” 

‘It was indeed his mercy,” said the young man, 
seriously, passing over Uncle Tom’s innuendo, wisely 
thinking that the facts themselves were a better 
sermon than any he could preach. ‘‘ My attention 
was attracted to her when I was speaking. I havea 
vague notion that she came into the meeting hoping 
to get some help. I knew well enough she was in 
trouble, and I meant to keep sight of her; but I lost 
her in the crowd, and I rushed, with every one else, 
to the scene of the riot and the fire. It was two 
hours afterward, when I was going home, that [ saw 
a@ woman in front of me. The streets were still then, 
and the strangeness of a woman’s being abroad so 
late made me observe her closely. When she came 
upon the bridge she stopped and leaned over the 
railing. The moon shone out and [I knew her. I 
think she had come there thinking of the river, but 
then the train came thundering along. I was just in 
time,” he concluded, drawing a deep breath. 

Uncle Tom turned away. He had the New Eng- 
land reticence which shrinks from the betrayal of 
emotion. 

“ Come in and see her,” he said, presently. 

The two men went in and stood by the bedside. Jo 
lay there with the fever spot on her cheek, her shin- 
ing black hair cut close, more beautiful than ever. 
And now her beauty had a pathetic sweetness, new 
and very touching. 

Uncle Tom writhed like a man in pain. 

** Curses on him who has brought her to this,” he 
broke out, and then he turned suddenly and went 
into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Larkin wiped away her tears and looked after 
him anxiously. He began to put on his greatcoat. 
The wife went to him. 

“‘ Where are you going, father?” she pleaded. 

“T am going to see that man,” he said, in a tone of 
dogged resolation. . . 

She began to cry and beg him to remain, but the 
stubborn old man was deaf to her entreaties, and 
went sullenly out. 

“O, go with him, Mr. St. Ayer, and keep him from 
mischief. He is capable of doing anything,” said 
Mrs. Larkin, in terror. 

St. Ayer soothed her, and followed speedily. 

**I thought perhaps you would let me bear you 
company,” he said, as he overtook the old man. 

He turned on him a doubtfal look. 

“ You may go if you like, and I’ll take it kindly if 
you'll speak to me sometimes if I get off the track. 
I’m so upset in my wind that I’m not rightly myself. 
But one thing I’m determined upon, and it’ll be no 
good for you or any one to intertere. If he’s harmed 
my gir! he shall do her justice. He shall marry her 
in the eyes of all the world,” said Uncle Tom, with 
sudden vehemence. 

Mr. St. Ayer said nothing just then, but presently 
he remarked, in that wonderfully musical voice of 
his, which fell on the troubled passions of men like 
oil upon stormy waters: 

“ You'll find them in great affliction there.” 

**I don’t care,’’ said Uncle Tom, fiercely. “ What 
is their trouble to mine?” 

He got no reply, and fell into silence again, and 
they kept step without speaking until they turned 
into the avenue which led to the mansion. Then 
Uncle Tom turned half round and said, tremblingly: 

“She was my pride, and all I had.” 

Mr. St. Ayer looked at him with compassionate 
eyes. 

“I pity you, my friend, from my heart of hearts, 
but I see hope that you cannot see.” 

The old man shook his head, and would not be 
comforted. In the whole of his long life he had had 
hitherto no trouble. His own strong will and sturdy 


half believed in afflictions being sent by Providence. 
After all, he had been but a rade cld pagan—this 
New England butcher. The world had been a great 
mart where he traded in cattle and made good bar- 
gains. He began to feel, now that the hand of God 
was laid heavily upon him, that he had left him quite 
out of his calculations. 











They went toward the house, and St. Ayer noticed 
that his companion changed countenance as he look- 
ed up at the blackened walls, and in at the doorless 
openings. 

“They have made a sad wreck,” said St. Ayer. 
“I think we shall find the family in the left wing, 
where there are a few rooms comparatively unin- 
jured.” . 

A servant admitted them. It was not James, who 
had already begged leave to seek another situation, 
but a girl from the factory to whom Mrs. Hamilton 
had been kind. This girl had made some attempts 
at making things comfortable. A sofa or two which 
had been rescued from the flames was in the room; 
some. pictures, smoked and scorched, were piled up- 
on the table; a heap of bijouterie was huddled in a 
corner. 

The girl left them, and returned in a moment. 

‘Mr. Hamilton is just home from Monmouth, and 
is too fatigued to see any one,” she said. 

**I want to see Mr. Stuart,” said Uncle Tom, chok- 
ing with the name. 

“Mr. Stuart is engaged.” 

**’ll wait then till he’s at liberty,” said the old 
man, doggedly, and sat down. > 

The girl looked at his young companion in distress. 
St. Ayer tore a strip of paper from a letter in his 
pocket, and wrote a word or two. 

“Take this to him,” he said. 

The girl disappeared. They waited five minutes— 
fifteen minutes—till Uncle Tom began to chafe. 

“Do they think IN wait here like a beggar for 
cold victuals? 1°ll go to him!” : 

He rose angrily and crossed the room, but he was 
met upon the threshold by Helena. 

I beg your pardon, miss,” said Uncle Tom, star- 
tled and imposed by the dignity and pride of her de- 
meanor. It was there still, though there were tears 
on her cheeks, and a pathetic sorrow in her voice, 
She held out her hand to Mr. Larkin, and, in spite of 
his anger, the rough hand closed over the dainty 
one. 

“You must not think me unfeeling, Mr. Larkin, 
if I beg you to excuse my cousin from this interview 
at present. He knows all, and is overwhelmed with 
remorse and shame. Give him time to think. I 
am sure he will make you all the amends in his 
power.” 

‘* Amends!” shouted Mrv Larkin, fiercely. ‘He 
has trampled upon my flower; she was all I had, and 
he has stolen her from me, and you talk of amends! 
Miss Helena, I could shoot him on the spot. Thelaw 
is too slow for such scoundrels!” , 

He spoke so loud that neither of them for an in- 
stant observed the entrance of Mr. Hamilton, until 
rhe came close by them. Then Uncle Tom started 
and looked as astonished as though he had seen a 
ghost. He realized for the first time that there could 
be trouble as severe as his own. 

His voice softened, his manner grew gentle. 

* You are in trouble, too, Mr. Hamilton. It comes 
to rich and poor alike, I see. But,’ and the passion 
in his voice gathered strength, “‘ mine is owing to 
you—or yours. It lies at your son’s door.” 

Mr. Hamilton watched him while he spoke. He 
seemed to receive the impression of his words slowly. 

I have heard something of this,” he said, his 
gray, sunken eyes falling again. ‘‘ My son should be 
here to speak for himself.- Helena, call him!” 

She shrunk back, flushed all over her face. 

** If you could spare him, uncle,” she pleaded. 

** Why should he be spared? Go, Helena.” 

A dead silence reigned during the two minutes she 
was absent. 

‘*I’m sorry to add to your affliction, Mr. Hamilton, 
but—” : 

Uncle Tom stopped short, grew red and white, and 
glanced at the door, for there stood Stuart Hamilton, 
pale but composed. His composure enraged the old 
man. He clenched bis fist, he looked like a fierce 
mastiff prepared for aspring. But St. Ayer laid his 
band upon his arm. The touch restrained him from 
physical violence, but his anger broke out in words. 

* There he stands cool and calm, while my girl is 
dying,” he cried. ‘“ If she dies he is a murderer!” 

Helena touched him softly. 

‘* Pray, epare him, if not for his own sake, for 
mine. I too have wrongs to forgive.” 

‘*Ay! He’s cheated you, too.” 

I forgive him freely, and, Mr. Larkin, my cousin 
will make your daughter his wife. I have talked 
with him, and he is willing—eager to atone.” 

Uncle Tom turned to Stuart. 

Is this true, sir?”’ 

** It is true.” 

Uncle Tom sat down. 

‘* It’s all you can do—bat if she dies—” he stopped, 
overcome. 

He looked at Stuart and saw the pain and remorse 
in bis face, and was touched by pity. 

‘*If she lives I may forgive you. 
too?’’ 

“T do—I do!” said Stuart, with deep emotion. 

Mr. Hamilton came near and bent his sunken eyes 
upon Uncle Tom. 

“Mr, Larkin, you think you are stricken, but 
what is your trouble to mine? The whole world will 
know my dishonor. But that doesn’t matter. My 


You love her, 


hand had conquered all difficulties, and he had never P faith has been cheated, my trust outraged, my love 


betrayed. I married a poor girl. I thought she 
was pure and good, and I delighted to give her every 
tangible testimonial of my love. I would have kept 
her name far above shame. I would have defended 
her from contumely. If she had trusted-me I might 
have forgiven her. But she did not. She cheated 





me. She lived on my love and wore my name for 


years. But her heart belonged to him all the time, 
and When a strange fate sent him here, it went 
back to him, and I find in this traitor—doubly a 
traitor—for he betrayed the girl he loved and the 


brother who worshipped him—I find in him my own 
brother.”’ 


It was while this was being said, in the hard, re- 
lentless tone in which the judge pronounces sentence, 


cling to his hands, but he repulsed her. 


could forgive me.” 
pulsion. 
Venner plucked at her dress. 


“Don’t hamble yourself, my darling. 
away!” she whispered, 


Stuart.” 


loathed. 
I pray you to forgive me!” she cried. 


he said, in the low tone of suppressed passion. 


burden from her, and laid her down on a sofa. 
humid with pity. 


80 pe 
Venner flashed upon him one of her quick looks. 


your mother !”” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FLOOD. 


the counties higber up the rains had been contin 


curious, and old ones anxious. 


banks of the stream. 


from the village. 
of the house was open. 
out. 
face. 
place. 
darkness of the night. 
mouth, and then, my love, we shall be happy.” 
Elsie looked at him in mournful silence. 
and we have food with us. 
fortable, Venner.” 
Venner smiled. She was in her element. 


was happy, triumphant. 


ture, asking questions of her soul. 


looking out upon the blurred landscape. 
was gloomy. 


ceased, the atmosphere became clearer. 


shall go. In a week we shall be together in a new 





that Elsie glided in. She fell at his feet, tried to 


I never meant to betray you, Stuart,” she cried, 
weeping. ‘I would have told you if I had dared. 
But I was a coward, and afterward I could not. I 
never thought to see him again. O Stuart, if you 


He turned from her with a look of anger and re- 


Come 


* You were so good to me,” sobbed Elsie. “If it 
had not been for him I might have loved you. I 
have been so tossed about, I lost my own self-respect. 
I ceased to care for what any one might say, but I 
never ceased to think of you. You believe me, 


She would have taken his hand, but he spurned 
her as if she had been a foul thing which his soul 


** For the sake of the years we have lived together, 
‘* For the sake of them I shall hate you forever,’’ 


She sobbed aloud; once more she caught his hand. 
He drew it away angrily, gave her a fierce look, 
muttered some inarticulate words, and left the room. 

Elsie rose, staggered forward a step or two and fell. 
Venner lifted her up, but stronger arms took the 


The young preacher stood by them, his dark eyes 


“ Poor soul, poor soul! To sin so much; to suffer 
“Ay, young man! you may well pity her. She is 


Late that night two hooded and cloaked figures 
stole softly out of the house and down the shaded 
avenue. One turned and looked back, and raised 
her eyes and hands to heaven, and seemed to utter a 
prayer, and went at last with loitering, unwilling 
steps. The other pressed forward with a grim smile 
| apon her lips—a gipsey returning to her wild life—a 
savage eager for the freedom of barbarous existence. 


THE rain which began so opportunely on the night 
of the fire, had never ceased falling since; it came, 
too, in copious showers, before which the snow melt- 
ed swiftly, and overflowed the highways, and swelled 
the river so that it seemed almost like a sea, as it 
hurried on, foaming and turbid, toward the bay. 
People in the village began to talk of a freshet. In 


uous, and the quantity of snow was greater than had 
been known to lie so late within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. That worthy person was abroad, | proach ful face—she heard his beseeching voice; she 
relating reminiscences, and making cheerful prophe- 
cies of disaster, which made young men elate and 


Sixty years ago was the great freshet which de- 
stroyed the mills all along the river, and swept away 
the bridge—even overran the streets of the village, 
and carried away many a cottage perched upon the 


At midnight the storm seemed to gather strength. 
The rain beat heavily upon the three travellers who 
stood huddled together in a deserted house a mile 
The wind moaned loudly, and 
rushed in with tremendous force whenever the door 


Colin Hamilton came to the door often and looked 
It was utterly dark a hand’s breadth from his 


‘¢ The carriage does not come,” he said, going back 
to the two women, who sat crouched near the fire- 


‘* He must have been detained by the rain, or the 
I fear we must make up our 
minds to spend the night here. But to-morrow he 
will surely come; an hour will take us to Mon- 


The fire blazed; they were fed and warmed. Colin 
Bat Elsie was turning the 
past over and over in her mind, looking into the fu- 


They slept that night in spite of the fitful rushing 
of the river, and the melancholy keening of the wind. 
They sat all the next day, talking at intervals, and 


But towards night the clouds lifted, the wind 
* How high the river is,” said Colin, “and it is 


still rising. But it is impossible it should rise so bigh 
as this house, and to-morrow it will clear so that we 


place, and happy,” and he looked wistfully into 
Elsie’s face. ‘ 

“We shall not be together,” said Elsie, in a low 
tone. ‘ We shall be going separate ways.” : 
Colin grew white and staggered, He had suspect- 
ed there was a struggle coming—now he knew it. 

** You don’t mean that, Elsie—you can’t mean it!” 

IT do mean it, Colin,” she said, in a tone of unut- 

terable tenderness. 

He turned sharp round upon her, 

“ Elsie, are you resolved to kill me?” he said, des- 

perately. “‘ You can’t go back now. The thing is | 
done.” 

“No, Colin. I have sinned too much, it is true, - 
but it is not too late for repentance, I will put no 
farther barrier between my soul and good.” 

He looked at her, the anguish of despair in his eye. 

‘Elsie! Have you no pity for me? Will you 
drive me out alone into the world, an outcast? You 
are worn out and ill, Elsie, or yon would never think 
of anything #0 wild. Howcan you go back? Who 
would receive you now? Stuart would spurn you! 
You know his unforgiving nature.” 

She grew white and trembling. He had made use 
of the strongest argument possible. 

But in a mmute she said: 

* IT can’t help it, Colin. I must bear what I have 
brought upon myself. I cannot undo the past. But 
the future is in my power. O Colin, help me to do 
what is right,” she cried, with touching earnestness. 

He paid no heed to this appeal, but started up and 
walked rapidly across the floor. 

“Good Heaven! you do not think of me—you have 
no pity—no mercy—none!” 

The tears were streaming from her eyes. " 

I do pity you, Colin. But I wonld save you from 
doing wrong. I would make it possible for you to. 
lead .a better life. And if I go away with you the 
door is shut for both of us. We shall go on in the 
same way—living only for ourselves, forgetting the 
claims others have upon us.” 

He threw himself impetuously at her feet. 

** Who has such claims upon you as I have? You 
belong to me, dearest; if you love me, you cannot 
sacrifice me without suffering yourself, ‘And you 
have suffered so much through my fault. Let me 
atone for that now. Let my devotion wipe away the 
memory of all those sorrowful years.” 

She shook from head to foot. The struggle was be- 
coming too much. She rose. 

* Let me go, Colin! O pray, do not urge me. My 
soul does not consent—it never has quite consented. 
O, think of Stuart—think what he is feeling now! 
How can we purchase happiness at the price of so 
much pain to him, Colin? Let me go!” 

He put his arm around her. 

“Dearest, you don’t know what you are talking 
about,” he said, in bis tenderest tone. “ Let you go? 
Yes, that you may rest and sleep, and forget all 
these wild dreams. It is impossible that we should 
part. You will see that it is ao to-morrow. Go now, 
then, my darling.” 

He kissed her tenderly and she went out blindly, 
as if she were turning her back upon Heaven. 

Alone, lying on the hard straw bed, covered with 
shawls, which Venner had improvised for her, did 
she still resolutely cling to her determination. It is 
- | not so easy to renounce one’s life as that. The way 
to God and holiness is not so plain. 

In the darkness of the night she saw Colin’s re- 


thought what it would be to live without him. She 
saw his arms beckoning her. She saw, too, ber hus- 
band’s scornful looks, and heard his cruel words. 
And she could only weep and pray. 

Towards morning she fell asleep. She had vague, 
disturbed dreams, and at intervals half came back 
from the dim, drowsy consciousness, only to fall 
again into those troubled dreams. But at last she 
woke suddenly— broad awake. A strange sound 
reached her ear. An instant of bewilderment, and 
then she knew it was the swash of water against the 
windows. She sprang from the bed, and stepped 
ankle-deep into a pool of water. 

“Colin! Colin! The freshet is upon us!” 

The cry rang through the little house. In a min- 
ute they were together on the landing, clinging to 
each other. ; 

* O Colin!” she cried, sobbing. 

He was quite calm. 

‘* Whete is Venner?” 

The woman gave a dreadful shriek just then. 

‘* The house is going! Do you not feel it? O, God 
help us!” 

“ The house is going,” said Colin. “ How fast the 
water poursin! Elsie, I must get you out upon the 
roof.”’ . 


“ Fortunately there are means of making a fire, Once upon the roof they were temporarily safe. 
We shall be quite com- 


The house, already dislodged from the foundations, 
was drifting slowly out, and was presently sweyt into 
the current of the river. 

Clinging to the roof and to each other, they looked 
over the wild waste of water, saw how far the flood 
stretched over the fields, how the trees were sub- 
merged to their tops, how hedgerow and coppice 
were obliterated from the landscape. As they drift- 
ed along, down toward the town, they saw the waves 
rising further and further, washing the door-sills of 


Even Colin } houses, and creeping in at the windows—slow, re- 


lentless, insidious. People were taking flight in 
boats, and on hastily constructed rafts; women clung 
to their husbands, and little children cried aloud in 
terror; tottering old people were driven out from 
their homes. : 

The sun was rising luridly red, and wild. storm- 
clouds drifted over the sky. It was a cruel sight. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Elsie strained her eyes to see the mill and the 
home where she had spent so many happy years. 
Ah, how sweet and restful, how beloved, seemed the 
monotony which she had chafed and rebelled against 
while it endured. 

i) Eleie r’ 

She was crying silently. 

“ Have courage, darling! Some one will come off 
to us in @ boat, and we may yet escape.” 

She tried to smile—it was a piteous failure. 

God forgive me for bringing you to this!” he 
cried, clasying her passionately. 

As they elung to each other in that close, last em- 
brace, a boat was slowly ‘making its way towards 
them. Colin first caught sight of it, and cried out 
rapturously. Venner, poor soul, sobbed aloud for 
joy. The next instant she clutched Elsie’s hand in a 
strange,-wild sway. 

* Dv you see—do you know who it is?” she cried. 

Elsie looked at her, bewildered—then at Colin’s 
face, still and pate, strangely pale in the weird, un- 
certain light. 

“Colin, O Colin!” she whispered, a thrill of joy 
and pain shaking her from head to foot. 

He looked into her eyes; kissed her with unspeak- 
able love. 

“Nothing but death shall part ns, my love,” be 
said, in alow voice, “If the house holds together a 
minute longer we are safe.”’ 

Even while he xpuke there was a terrible wrench- 
ing of the timbers, a cleaving asunder of the very 
boards to which they clung. Venner shrieked wild- 
ly, and Elsie, passive and speechless, hid her white 
face upon Colin’s shoulder. In an instant the crash 
came-~ for a breath Elsie knew herself held fast— 
then the irresistible waters swept on, and she was 
lest in a sea of darkness and silence, 

Those on shore saw the pale, uplifted face on the 
angry flood, but the next instant there was only a 
confased, inextricable mass of timbers tossed hither 
and thither by the turbulent waves. 





It is so easy slipping down to the brink of the dark 
river which divides us from the anknown land, so 
infinitely hard to creep back again through strag- 
gies, and by frequent lapses and torturing pain to 
the light and j»y of life. Elsie floated about in misty 
unconsciousnese, knowing vaguely, like one in a 
@trange, incoherent dream, But at last the clouds 
parted suddenly, and her senses came back to her, 
se rene, and clear, and quick. 

Warm tears, and soft, tender kisses were falling 
on her face; she was fol:ied close in loving arms, a 
familiar voice —familiar, and O, she realized how in- 
tinitely dear—called her name. 

“My husband!” she said, in a sweet, happy 
wonder. 

** My dear wife!” 

No farther words were possible. She was uplifted 
and overborne by @ flood of love and thankfulness. 
* Ona its great tide the past slipped away, was cancell- 
ed, utterly forgotten. . 

She read it all in his eyes, in his look, in the ges- 
ture that drew her to him as to her rightful place, 
and her head drooped, and her heart swelled in peni- 
tence, and gratitude, and love. 

But ah, there were tears to come—tears for the 
dead—and pity, and remorse, and shame, which only 
the slow yeare could wipe away. 





Time is the great consoler, the faithful friend who 
teaches forgetfulness; the unfailing healer of all the 
ravages of storms outward or within. After the 
wreck the waves die into calm, sooner or later grief 
finds repose. 

In ten years the great flood was a tradition at 
Robin Hollow. A new generation was in the field, 
alert, eager, brimming over with the life of the age. 
New buildings have sprung up on every hand. The 
little village has grown a thriving manufacturing 
city. 

Uncle Tom Larkin, sitting on his doorstep of a 
summer evening, muses over the change. By bis 
calcniations the world should have gone to ruin long 
ago. The old man is perplexed, but not convinced, 
and,as he puffs his pipe in the twilight, he finds 
fault as of yore. 

“Stuart Hamilton running for Congress! Asif he 
hadn’t enough ou his hands now!” be grumbled. 

Good little Mrs. Larkin peeks up like an offended 
bird. 

“TI don’t see, father, why you will find fault with 
Stuart. He is very fond of Jo, and I am sure every 
one respects him.” 

** Didn’t I always say he had the making of a man 
in him! Come! Let’s go up and see her!” 

And so the two who have jogged along ~together 
forty years of their lives, take their way across the 
fields by a path that winds in and out among green 
coppices and blooming shrubbery. It is very quiet 
and still here—the river gleaming blue in the dis- 
tance, and the stone mill, and the great warehouses, 
and the lines of neat houses making a pretty pictare. 

Uncle Tom turns and looks about as he goes, 
and at last says in a tone of pride, touched by ten- 
derness: 

** It has all come out right. 
she is, now!’’ 

She came running to meet them—not the girl Jo— 
but the woman, rich in all womanly experiences, and 
more lovable and lovely than while yet undisciplined 
by trial, and unsanctified by sorrow. 

** We are going to have tea on the lawn,” she says. 
It is time for Stuart to come. Mrs. Hamilton ar- 
ranged it. She has such exquisite taste. Come and 


Bless the girl! There 


She led them to the table where a woman in mid- 
dle life, gracious, and calm, and sweet, was moving 
about quietly. A white-haired man, sitting by, fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, as if she were his lite and 
delight, as indeed she was. 

There is cordial greeting, and gay, laughing talk, 
and Jo’s children come trooping round. But Jo 
watches and listens, and at last her face shines soft- 
ly, and her eyes smile. 

A carriage drives up the avenue. 
up and waves his hand. 

- Mr. Hamilton looks a minute, and then turns bas- 
tily and waiks into the house where his wife has 
gone for a moment. 

** Elsie! who do you think is come!” 

She knows instantly by his looks, 

** My son!” she says, tremblingly. 

** Yee—and wore like poor Colin than ever.” 

A step and the young man is in his mother’s arms. 
Helena followed, stately and beautiful, and un- 
speakably proud of her husband—the popular, suc- 
cessful, earnest preacher. 

Sitting tugether that night, they cannot forget the 
past. Yet how far cff and unreal it seems, as if it 
were a part of some other lives than theirs. Those 
crudities, errors and sins— were they theirs? 

Ab,” said Helena, softly, “ when one is young, 
one knows so little of what life is! So many tempta- 
tions beset us! We're just babes in the wood!” 


THE ROBBER OF OOBLENTZ PASS. 


BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 


Stuart stands 








THE valley of the Rhine has for centuries been 
celebrated both in song and story, as the locale of 
feudal lords and bandit chiets. The story of Karl 
Blasieus of Schinderhannes, of Murl and other noted 
robbers of this region, are as well known as history 
and romance can transmit any fact of the past. It 
was not until very lately, even, that the traveller, 
unless under strong ercort, could really feel sate in 
crossing the mountain passes and threading the for- 
est rouda that cross the valley of the upper Rhine. 
The old castle of Onsfeldt, near the pretty little 
town of Lugson, is now but a gloomy ruin improved 
by bats and owls, who sleep during the day, and 
revel among its raoss-grown walls and damp arches 
at night. The legends of the ruins of Onsfeldt would 
filla volume, and ite honest history, a portion of 
which we propose to tell you, is romantic enough for 
anovel. It would be difficult to say at what date it 
was erected, but it was one of those strongholds of 
the fitteenth century that feudalism has * rise 
to, and had been the residence by turns of princes, 
lords and knights, until the power of its possessors 
had faded away. 
Of the lvst lord of Onsfeldt we have to speak, a 
proud and stern man, who possessed all the nerve, 
manliness and aristocratic sentiments of his race: 
but whose fortune, like his castle walls, was gradu- 
ally crumbling to decay, and who, though too proud 
to own it, was far too poor to sustain such a mode of 
living as he indulged tn. 
For himself he cared not; but having married a 
fair young creature of high birth and accomplish- 
ments, and having by her a danghter no less fair and 
lovely, he felt more fur them than for himself. He 
struggled hard, and strove by gradually parting with 
his wide domains to procure them the comforts and 
necessities they required. But Heaven saw fit to 
take his wife from him, and left the gentle, sweet- 
dispositioned little Arville, his only solace and com- 
fort. The event seemed to make a very decided 
change in the character of the lord of Ousfeldt. It 
seemed at first greatly to embitter his heart towards 
the world, and to increase his love for the darling 
treasure that was left to him. 
Devoting hie every power of mind and his scanty 
means towards teaching Arville himself, as well as 
procuring the best masters for her, he seemed gloomy 
and unhappy only when absent from her side. One 
by one the servants and retainers had been dismissed, 
until the domestic arrangements of the castle were 
accomplished by an old butler and his wife, a female 
attendant upon Arville, her old nurse, and a body 
servant of his lordship, with a half-dozen grooms and 
stable boys. This, when it is remembered that Ons- 
felit Castlo had numbered nearly two hundred im- 
mediate retainers, was a very small number. Still 
Lord Onsfelt grew gloomier, and darker, and more 
secluded, day by day: and even Arville, now ripen- 
ing into maidevhood, almost trembled at times, as 
she gazed upon his stern brow and muttering lips. 
But suddenly there was a change in the fortunes 
of the family, a change that no one could account tor, 
and the coffers seemed to have been replenished by 
some magic power. New retainers were added to 
the limited household heretofore supported, horses 
fresh and of the purest breed now filled the stalis. 
Arville’s own beautiful Andalusian pony was graced 
with an entirely new saddle and harness of the most 
costly workmanship, and the Lord of Onsfeldt went 
often to Aix-la-Chapelle and brought home jewelry 
and precious stones to deck the person of his fair 
child. From Inesfeldt to Duzzlewit the fame of her 
beauty was known, and her father seemed to have 
no other pride, no other love, save that merged in 
his daughter. They rode together, talked together, 
and were more like brother and sister than a proud 
lord and bis only child. 
‘* Father,” said Arville, one day, as he placed upon 
her finger a jewelled ring of rare brilliancy and value, 
“father, your fortune must be princely to admit 
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“Should it not be princely, my child?” he an- 
swered. “Know you not that we are descended 

from kings, and that for miles along this valley, and 
on both sides of the Rhine, thy fathers and mine 

have ruled for centuries?” 

“ True, but—” 

** What, Arville?” 

**] have sometimes thought that you seemed to 

have partly expended the wealth of your family 

estates.”’ 

**In some measure I have.” 

“But lately, dear father, you have been so lavish 

in your outlays for me that I thought you must have 

replenished your coffers.” 

“And so I have, Arville,” said he. ‘ But business 

does not become thy sex, so we will talk no more of 
it.” 

** How glorious the light of these diamonds!” con- 

tinued the girl, thoughtfully, as she gazed upon the 

rosy colors emitted by ber father’s last gift of a ring 

of brilliants. 

* Fit objects for thine eyes to gaze upon,” said the 

father, proudly. 

* You will spoil me, father.” 

“ Never, Arville; thou art so much like thy sainted 

mother that I sometimes start in amazement as I 

gaze upon thy features.” 

Arvil'e’s tutors were numerous, and scarcely a 

branch of literature, or a lady-like accomplishment 

was forgotten. Music she loved beyond all other 

pursuits, and yet it had been extremely difficult to 

procure her a master for the guitar, until at the time 

of which we write. While Arville was but sixteen, 

a young German student from beyond the mountains, 

who had slung his guitar over his shoulder and 

started upon a vacation tramp through the valley, 

chanced to meet with the Lord of Onsfeldt, and after 

some trifling preliminaries, he was engaged for a 

brief period as a tutor for Arville, and in this capac- 

ity he was duly installed at the castle. The father, 

however, soon found that the music teacher whom 

he had secured for his daughter was a young man of 
marked character, humble to be sare, but possessed 

ofa remarkably well cultivated mind and very re- 

fined tastes. He was an amateur at bis instrument, 

but his purse being but light, he was very glad to do 
any honorable service to aid himeeli in means, and so 
he told his lordship. 

Karl Gotzten was introduced to his pupil at once. 

He was not more than tour years her senior, and he 
was at once so duzzled by her extraordinary beauty 
and intelligence that he telt he must be very guarded 

in his intercourse, else he should lose his heart most 
irretrievably to one whose station in life of course 
precluded the possibility of her returning his affec- 
tion. He watched every expression of her beautiful 
features, of her soft blue eyes, every wave of her rich 
dark hair, every curve of her exquisite form, and 
above all, every note of a voice as sweet as that of 
E.lus. Arville, too, sat by his side and listened to 
his legendary troubadour songs, given in a clear, 
rich, manly voice, and accompanied with masterly 
skill upon his guitar, and she longed to be able her- 
self to play thus charmingly upon this sweet 
instrument. 

“Can I learn to play thus?” she asked, innocent- 
ly, of Karl. 

‘* Most certainly. A little patience is requisite; 
but you possess every requirement—taste, delicacy 
of touch and a desire to learn.” 

With such a pupil the student spared no trouble or 
time; he was assiduous, and she advanced so rapidly 
as to surprise herself. Twice each day for more than 
an hour seated ty her side—true, generally in her 
father’s presence, now called upon to place her hand 
in some particular position upon the strings, now to 
indicate which finger to place upon a certain string, 
now removing the instrument from her neck to tune 
it for her, and now replacing it again—ah, it was 
very imprudent, it was very dangerous for the poor 
student to be so tempted. Her sweet breath was 
often upon his very cheek, so near did his employ- 
ment bring him to her, and now and then their eyes 
must meet in explanation and assent. If thy heart 
had been made of iron, Karl Gotzten, it must have 
melted! 

The Lord of Onasfeldt saw not, thought not, of this. 
Secure in the pride of bis position, the ideaof a 
music teacher’s being intimate with his daughter, 
the only representative of the proud line from which 
he had sprung, would have been too preposterous an 
idea to his mind. He noted the assiduity of the stu- 
dent, and highly commended it. He saw his daugh- 
ter’s marked improvement, and was gratified. When 
Karl was not engaged with Arville, her father often 
sent for him to come to his apartment, where he 
liked to talk to him; for though a man who now 
mingled not at all with others, yet his mind had been 
highly cultivated, he bad read and seen much, and 
the conversation of the young student, fresh from his 
books and rambles, was grateful to him; while on his 
part, Karl strove to please, and was therefore doubly 
successful. Even Arville observed that Karl seemed 
greatly to interest her father, and she was delighted, 
because he led so much the life of a recluse that he 
seemed often gloomy and miserable. 

At last, when Karl’s stay had been prolonged until 
nearly the period when it must close, he had gradu- 
ally become so domesticated with Lord Onsfeldt and 
his daughter, that there was little ceremony between 
them. He came and went at the dictates of his own 
pleasure; he sat longer each time by Arville’s side; 
his voice grew more and more tender while he ad- 


dressed her, and sometimes their eyes remained 
longer looking at each other than they should do. 


this? He was to leave the castle soon; he had told 
ber that he must do so, and a child might have seen 
that the announcement caured her pain. And now, 
as the bright moon shone upon the old castle walla, 
she often walked with Karl in its broad courts, and 
chapel ‘halis deserted,” and listened to his ghostly 
stories, and such tender words as his heart now and 
then betrayed him into expressing. 

“ You will go as you came, Karl, on foot?” she 
asked. 

“Doubtless, Miss Arville, for I hai promised my- 
self this tour as much for exercise as for any other 
purpose.” 

‘“* Bat you go by the Coblentz Pass, do you not?” 
she continued. 

“ That is my direct route,” he replied. 

** You will be sure to meet the band of robbers 
that infest the Pass, I am sure, if you go that way, 
and then—” 

“* What, lady?” 

“ Why, they might kil) you.” 

It would matter little. You know I have told 
you that I have no one to care for me, beyond a few 
fellow-students. I am an orphan, Arville.” 

* O, say not thus; I should—” 

** What, gentle Arville?” 

**T should grieve sadly for you,” she said, with a 
eigh. 

“ Would you, dear Arvillie?”’ 

It was the first time he had been betrayed imto so 
tender an expression of feelmg. He looked hurried- 
ly and timidly into her face. Asif to assufe herself 
of his meaning, her eyes met his, and the next mo- 
ment the proud daughter of Onsfeldt was pressed to 
the heart of the bumble student. Not a word was 
spoken—their hearts were too full for utterance. 
Karl pressed his lips to her fair forehead, and then, 
drawing her arm within his own, they walked on. 
There could be no longer. any disguise between 
them—they knew each other’s secret, and they loved 
deeply and earrestly. Of course they could not but 
realize that theirs was a hopeless love. In their own 
philosophy, they might “lay the sceptre by the 
shepherd’s crook,” as cld gossips do in their love- 
tales, but stern reality told them that the proud Lord 
of Onefeldt bad no such fancy, and that he would 
rather see his daughter im her grave, than humbled 
by an alliance beneath her rank and station. 








The police and military of Aix-la-Chapelle were 
completely at fault. They could find noclue to the 
headquarters of the robbers of the Coblentz Pass. 
Rumor said that the band was a small but a very de- 
termined one, that they rarely appeared, not more 
than four or five times a year, that only the rich, 
and the government trains that conveyed specie*were 
attacked. The policy of the banditti was to dash 
boidly at the victims, rob them instantly, slaying 
only when it was necersary to thetr own safety and 
self-detence, and then vanish again into the deep 
woods that flank the narrow pass, and no search had 
as yet been successful against them. The whole dis- 
trict was under excitement upon the.sul ject, and this 
it was that caused Arville to tremble for Karl, as she 
knew that he was to go alone and entirely unattend- 
ed by the dangerous road. 

Karl, for the few remaining days that he tarried 
at Onsfeldt Castle, poured forth his love mto the 
ear of his gentle pupil, and Arville, now that she 
knew they must so soon be separated, acknowledged 
in return how dearly she loved the young student. 
She knew nothing of the world, she had no asso- 
ciates beyond her tutors and the old nurse who had 
attended her mother im the same capacity years 
long gone by. It was her first thought of passion; 
she was young, romantic, and all truthfulness, and 
she gave Karl the entire wealth of her heart. Per- 
haps the very hopelessness of their love added in- 
tensity to its power. 

Ina moment, as Karl knelt at her feet one even- 
ing in her father’s halls, and pressed her hand ten- 
derly to his lips, he was doomed to a sad and start- 
ling denouement, to an expose that rendered them 
both miserable. The door was suddenly thrown 
open, and there appeared at the entrance the com- 
manding form of Lord Onsfelit, with amazement, 
anger and uncertainty all strongly evinced in his 
expressive face. He paused but for a moment, dur- 
ing which time Karl recovered his feet an] returned 
his gaze with a sad but undismayed expression, while 
Arville, blushing deeply, turned away her head from 
both her father and her lover. 

‘Karl Gotzten,” shouted the enraged father, 
“what do you at the fectof my daughter? Have 
you presumed to lift your eyes to her in love, sir, 
or am I mistaken in my interpretation of this 
scene?” 

“My lord, I will not speak. falsely. Introduced 
to your child by chance, I was tov weak to withstand 
the power of her charms, but not too weak to keep 
the secret of my devotion for her untold in my own 
heart, until chance revealed to me that she, too, 
loved me.” 

** Fine talk,” replied Lord Onsfeldt, sarcastically. 
“ Well, go on, sir.” 

“I have told her of my love, and Arville ac- 
knowledges that she loves me; but if you suppose 
ghat this confession on the part of either, was made 
with any idea of hope in your acquiescence, or in- 
deed of ever again seeing each other after the lapse 
of a few hours, then you are mistaken.” 

“Ay, sir, this is all very well. Know you not 
that I would sodner see that form a corpse than the 
wife of one beneath her rank? No sir; Arville is 
descended from kings and princesses, and so must 














these costly presents to me.” 


Was it chance, or was it their hearts that dictated 


she wed. 1 would run this steel through your very 
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heart,” continued the enraged father, ‘‘ but for your 
youth, and the fact that I myself have been to blame 
in trusting thee so far. Leave these walls quickly, 
and thank Heaven that thy life is spared to thee, 
after such audacity!” 

Karl did leave, and at once, bidding Arville a 
blessing and farewell, and wending his way to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he sought lodgings and rest after the 
continued excitement he had so long encountered. 
A few days served to recruit him, and as he must 
hasten back to his humble home in time to take his 
papers as graduate from the college,.he prepared to 
start at once. These German students are great 
walkers; they are well practised in pedestrianism, 
and often make the tour of Europe on foot. It is 
a healthful and invigorating habit, and Karl now 
strode forth, with his‘student’s pack on his back, 
with a firm and healthy tread, a ruddy cheek and 
clear eyes. True, his heart was heavy, though his 
feet were light. 

Karl wended his way from Aix la Chapelle stead- 
ily towards the Coblentz Pass. He was no coward, 
his young and athletic frame was capable of much 
endurance and a stout defence if need be; but then, 
had he paused to think, which he did not do, that 
danger lay in his path, he would not for a moment 
have been deterred from pursuing his proposed 
route. He would have reasoned, if he reasoned at 
all upon the subject, that the banditti molested only 
those from whom they expected rich Y, and that 
they would hardly think it worth their while to at- 
tack a poor pedestrian like himself. 

While he was musing, not of these things, but on 
the charms of the daughter of Onsfeldt, a liveried 
carriage with outriders and attendants, passed him 
atso quick a pace as to arouze him to the scene 
about him. 

Still he walked on with a firm and steady tread. 
Not more than a minute had passed when there fell 
upon his ear the confused sounds of many voices, 
the clashing of swords, and the echoing of pistol- 
shots. His firstinstinct was to spring forward to the 
scene of action, which he did at once, as he recollect- 
ed the vehicle which had but just passed him, and 
then all at once explained itself—he was now in the 
famous Coblentz Pass! 

The traveller, a personage of high rank, did not 
hesitate to acknowledge his indebtedness to the stu- 
dent, not only for his own lite, but for entire victory 
over the attacking party, since it was his immediate 
and opportune service which caused the bandits to 
fly from the contest. But little did Karl heed the 
profuse thanks that were given him—he seemed to 
be intently thinking of some other matter. This ab- 
sence of mind was so obvious that the nobleman 
attributed it to his wound, and insisted upon bis rid- 
ing home with him in his carriage. 

Finding that he was travelling directly on his own 
route, this Karl now consented to do, and he hourly 
grew more and more in favor with his new friend, 
as he gradually recovered in a degree his wonted 
spirits. 

Finally, at parting, not only a heavy purse, in it- 
self a little fortune, was forced upon Karl by his gen- 
erous friend, who persisted in declaring that he 
owed his very life to him, but he also gave Karl his 
address, and promised him his official influence at 
coart in any line of profession or occupation which he 
might choose on leaving college. The young student 
thanked his generous friend, and promised, if occa- 
sion offered, to appeal to his good offices in his behalf 
for the fature. 

, When at home, Karl lived with an old uncle, who 
had just enough of means to adopt his nephew and 
give him a good -educatign. Having received his 
diploma of excellence on graduating, he now, in a 
very few weeks, found himeelf thrown entirely upon 

his own resources; and he was informed by his un- 
cle, that as he had now done his duty by his sister’s 

child, and had kept the promise made to her in her 
dying hour, Karl would henceforth understand that 
he was to stem the world’s current alone, that is, by 

the aid only of his own exertions. Thanking his 

only surviving relative for past kindnesses, and mak-* 
ing him good promises for the future, Karl packed 

up his scanty wardrobe and resolved to seek out 

the noble lord who had so kindly promised him his 

interest. 

He easily found him, and moreover learned that 
he was to represent the interests of the king of 
Belgiam in some national matters that required the 
holding of a court for some length of time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Lord Holanback received his young pro- 
tege with the utmost kindness, was rejoiced to see 
him, at once attached him to his suite as secretary of 
the legation, and thus placed Karl at once in a high 
and most honorable position. Ina month from that 
time he found himself established in highly respect- 
able quarters, with the Belgian court uniform upon 
his person, and a star of rank upon his breast. Of, 
course Karl Gotzten the pedestrian and Karl Gotz- 
tem the secretary of legation were very different 
looking persons externally, though within his breast 
there beat the same manly and generous heart as 
before. 

It may perhaps seem strange that he should dare 
to present himself at Onsfeldt Castle, after what had 
eccurred there, but he did so without disguise; and, 
what will perhaps still more surprise the reader, 
Lord Onsfeldt not only received him with courtesy, 
bat even with great cordiality, and frequently per- 
mitted him Arviile’s society. True, an observant 
eye would bave detected the evil passion which lurk- 


,ed in the bosom of Lord Onsfeldt, but he openly ex- 


hibited none of it—the why was plain enough to 
Karl. And when a month or two after he led the 














gentle and beautifal Arville to the altar, it was with 
her father’s full consent, and under the countenance 
and patronage of Lord Holanback. People wonder- 
ed. Arville wondered, but Karl did not wonder. 
He had the secret of Lord Onasfeldt’s means of re- 
plenishing his exhausted resources, for he was the 
robber of Coblentz Pass! 

Too proud to bend to fortune, this man had secret- 
ly organized a select band, upon the most careful 
system, and had so conducted his depredations upon 
rich travellers, as to prevent all discovery of his 
guilt. 

Karl had met him, as we have seen, in the Cob- 
lentz Pass, and had spared his life. The guilty man 
was now completely in his power, and with expo- 
sure staring him in the face, open disgrace and the 
death of a criminal in prospect, he of course gave 
way to all else of pride and anger, and consented to 
bind Karl to his family in a way that would make 
him share his dishonor if he should ever reveal his 
secret. Karl’s uncle soon after died, and to the sur- 
prise of all, lett a fortune well invested for his 
nephew. Thus placed in the possession of ample 
means of support, Karl and his sweet wife knew not 
the inconvenience of want. 

Under pretext of a desire for foreign travel, Lord 
Onsfeldt went abroad, and there he died. He never 
intended to return. His career had rendered him, 
though not reformed in habits, nervous and suspi- 
cious, and he survived but a brief period his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, which in every respect proved most 
happy. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 








MOUNT TABOR LODGE, EAST BOSTON. 


The officers elect of Mount Tabor Lodge of East 
Boston were publicly inducted into office on the 2d 
inst. The installing officer was Worshipful Bro. A 
B. Barrett, assisted by Worshipful Bro. Pease. Af- 
ter the installation a few pleasing remarks were made 
by Rev. W. H. Cudworth. The company, to the 
number of two hundred and fifty ladies and gentle- 
men, retired to Turner’s Hall, where a bountiful 
collation was in readiness. The following are the 
officers installed : 

8S. C. Ames, W. M. 

1. 8. Pote, 8. W. 

E. H. Morse, J. W. 

H. Kenny, Jr., Treasurer. 
Wm. D. Barrett, Secretary. 
E. C. Waterman, 8. D. 

J. Woolley, J. D. 

W. H. Cudworth, Chaplain. 
Jas. W. White, Marshal. 
James W. Seavey, S. 8. 

M. M. Hancock, J. 8. 

C. D. Fisk, Sentinel. 

S. W. Gleason, Tiler. 





ASHLAND, Mass.—The officers of the North Star 
Lodge, of Ashland, were publicly installed, last 
week, by Charles G. Reed, District Deputy of the 11th 
Masonic District, assisted by H. C. Wardsworth, as 
Grand Marshal. After the services at the hall, the 
brethren and their ladies and guests proceeded to 
the town hall where a bountiful supper was laid. 
Speeches were made by the brethren of Ashland, 
also Brothers Reed, Wardsworth and General A. 
B. R. Sprague. The occasion was one of great en- 
joyment. 





PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

At the annual meeting of St. Andrew’s Lodge of 
Masons, at Portsmouth, N. H., on Tuesday evening 
of last week, the following cflicers were elected tor 
the ensuing year: 

James W. Lord, W. M. 

Philip S. Mizner, S. W. 

Wn. E. Littlefield, J. W. 

Wingate N. Ilisley, Treasurer. 

Fred E. Willis, Secretary. 

Joseph Parry, Representative to M. W. G. L 

Wm. P. Walker, Gershom F. Melcher, Standing 
Committee. 





CAREY, OHIO. 


An obliging Sir Knight of Carey, Ohio, sends us 
the following Masonic information: 
DE MoLAy COMMANDERY, No. 9, OF CAREY, 
OHIN: 
H. Bromley, E. C. 
C. C. Park, Gen. 
J. W. Chamberlin, C. G. 
D.C. Howard, Prelate. 
T. K. West, 8. W. 
H. F. Seiple, J. W. 
Jesse Weirick, Treasurer. 
D. M. Neikirk, Recorder. 
W. Gallup, St. B. 
G. K. Brown, Sw. B. 
Chas. Martin, Warder. 





Jvubn Park, Sentinel. 


CarREY LODGE, No 420: 
J. W. Chamberlin, W. M, 
M. D. Grossell, 8. W. 

F. R. Baumgartney, J. W. 
Robert Gregg, Secretary. 
A. Carothers, Treasurer. 
D. Harpster, 8. D. \ 
A. Shailenberger, J. D. 
Simon Gilbert, Tiler. 





A TRUE Mason.—If Masonry is in your heart, 
you will be a moral, temperate and prudent man, 
keeping a guard over your lips and actions. You 
will abhor profanity and intemperance, and reprove 
those thoughts in Masons who may be guilty of them. 
You will be affable and courteous, treating all Ma- 
sons as your equals, paying due respect to those in 
office, regarding the opinions and making allowances 
tor the prejudices of every place you visit. 


A 





A NorLe Mason.—The nobleman who has been 
for twenty-six years at the head of the Masonic Or- 
der in England is on the point of retiring—the Earl 
of Zetland. Ashort time ago a magnificent testi- 
monial was got up for him, but when the fact came 
to his knowledge he begged that the money might 
be devoted to the charitable institutions of the broth- 
erhood. 





| GRAND MASONIC CEREMONY. 


On the 10th of November the members of the 
Grand Consistory of Louisiana, 32 degree, A. and A. 
Scottish Rite, met at the Church of the Messiah, 
corner of St. Charles and J alia streets, New Orleans. 
Their purpose was to institute a Lodge of Sorrow in 
honor of the brethren dead since the foundation of 
the body in 1855. The church, one of the most spa- 
cious in the city, and admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, was imposingly decorated in colors «f mourn- 
ing, each of the pillars sarmounted by the pennants 
of the Order. Upon escutcheons on either side of 
the aisles were inscribed the names of the depart- 
ed brothers, whilst at the foot of the altar arose a 
magniticent sarcophagus, dimly lighted by three ta- 
pers, each of which pointed to one of the cardinal 
points of the compass. ‘The assembly was composed 
of the elite of our citizens, among whom many a fair 
face was seen, with the flush of curiosity upon every 
feature, and of anxiety to witness a Masonic cere- 
mony. F 

And well might they feel curious, for in fact, Ma- 
sonry, whose tenets, ceremonies and initiations are a 
profound secret, and whose doctrines have been for 
centuries proscribed by kings and princes, was about 
to raise one corner of the vail, and allow the profane 
world to look upon one of its mysterious rites. 

At 6 o’clock precisely, Brother 8. M. Todd, the 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Louisiana, entered the church at the head of the 
Grand Consistory of the State of Louisiana, and 
moving up the aisle took his seat behind the altar, 
surrounded by all the brethren in full regalia. 
Brother Todd introduced to the assembly the Illus- 
trious Brother Albert Pike, Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Supreme Coancil of 33 degree for the 
Southern Jarisdiction of the United States. 

Brother Albert Pike, in a short and feeling address, 
announced the object of the ceremony, and paid a 
deep and touching compliment to the deceased 
illustrious brethren, and not forgetting the living 
ones, whom he charged to remain true to their faith 
and Order, and to give to the world the proud lesson 
that a Mason is the champion of humanity and civ- 
ilization. 

After this brief lecture the ceremonies began; re- 
sponses from the South, West and East slowly rang 
through the air, intoned now and then by the sol- 
emn chants of the tuneral service, until at a given 
moment, when the Grand Master, at the head of the 
Grand Consistory, left the chancel, and marched 
thrice around the church, halting each time before 
the sarcopbagus in order to wave with their hands a 
last adieu to the departed souls of their brethren. 
After the funeral dirge was sung, Illustrious Brother 
S. M. Todd, recalling the ancient custom of the 
Egyptians, who, before granting to the mortal re- 
mains of their dead the rite of sepulture, judged 
them, and according to their actions in life, confer- 
red upon them the pious ceremony of burial, handed 
down to us through ages, that the dead were now 
befure him, and that their conduct during life was 
to decide whether or, not their memory should be 
piously enshrined in the hearts of the living. Illus- 
trious Brother J. P. Hornor, 32 degree, delivered the 
funeral eulogy of the Illustrious 33 degree, and was 
followed by Illustrious Brothers Henry R. Swasey, 
33 degree, Wm. R. Whitaker, 32 degree, Jas. B. Scot, 
32 degree, and A. R. Morel, 32 degree, who each in 
turn recalled in feeling words the virtues of the dead, 
and calling upon their spirits to look down with 
kindness from the spheres in which they may sojourn, 
upon the brethren who, following their footsteps in 
the path of virtue, long to reach the goal to which 
we all tend, rest and happiness in the bosom of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe. 

After the orations were over, again the organ peal- 
ed forth from aloft, but not in tones of wail and sad- 
ness, but loud in the joyful strains of the ‘‘ Beati 
O-nnes,” and the Illustrious Grand Master 8. M. 
Todd closed the imposing ceremonies of the evening. 
Itis seldom that the Masonic Fraternity show them- 
selves in this light to the profane world, but we 
think that such exbibitions of their secret rites are 
favorable, because they tend to eradicate from the 





mind of the people the often gross opinion which 


they form of Masonry, and show its sublime doc- 
trines in their true light—the light of charity and 
civilization, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AT WORK 
Those who knew Scott before he thought fit to 
avow the authorship of the Scotch novels, frequently 
tracked him in the snow of his own dialogue; for 
Scott’s ear was as quick as his eye; and anything 
particularly striking or characteristic that happened 
to turn up in conversation, generally found its way 
in one form or another into his works. 

Reinforcing his imagination and his wit with 
recollections like these, and possessing wider and 
more diversified experience than any writer of fiction 
except Fielding, Scott dashed off his novels when he 
had once got into the thread of his narrative with 
astonishing fluency. Even when his eyes were failing, 
and his fingers gouty, he frequently threw off thirty 
or forty pages of print before dinner—that, in fact, 
was his task when he was at work on Woodstock 

and the Life of Napoleon; and till he had accom- 

plished that, he did not think himself at liberty to 

take his axe and stroll out into the wood for an hour’s 

sharp exercise. In his prime, he thought nothing of 
throwing off a novela month. Guy Mannering was 

written in six weeks about Christmas, and he thought 

it easy work. Very frequently, however, Sir Walter 

had a brace of novels on hand together, or a novel 
and a poem, or two or three reviews for the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly. Ivanhoe and the Monas- 
tery were written together like this; and he took up 
the story of Woodstock as a diversion to kill time 
when he was ahead ot the press with his Life of Na- 
poleon. Hasty work in literature is not always the 
highest kind of work; and of course there is in all 
Sir Walter Scott’s works much that is thin, and 
rambling, and vapid. But with Sir Walter Scott 
literature was not an art, but a trade. What was 
good enough fur the public, was good enongh for 
him; and his cardinal test of the value of his work 
was the price of its copyright and its sale. In poetry, 
he wrote by inspiration; taking up his pen, like 
Byron, only when the fit was upon. him; but when 
at work upon a novel or a history, all he thought of 
was to get through his task; and if he was not in the 
vein when he took up his yen, he simply wrote on, 
as he said, till he “ wrote himself into good humor.” 
This was not generally a very hard task; and when 
he got into good hamor with his work, he wrote on 
as freely and gayly as he talked. His manuscripts 
testify sufficiently to this. In his poems you meet 
with stanzas that are hardly legible with blots and 
interlineations; but the manuscripts of bis novels 
are as free trom everything of this description as his 
correspondence. You may turn over page after page 
without finding a single correction. He never bog- 
gied over a sentence, or cast about for‘an expression. 

“ His thoughts,” as his-amanuensis said, * flowed 
easily and felicitously, without any difficulty to lay 
hold of them, or to find appropriate He 
sat in his chair (when dictating), from which he rose 
now and then, took.a volume frum the bookcase, con- 
sulted it, and restored it to the shelf—all without in- 
termission in the current of ideas, which continued 
to be delivered with no less readiness than if his 
mind had been fully occupied with the words he was 
uttering.” When dialogue of peculiar animation was 
in progress, James Ballantyne says Scott walked up 
and down the room, raising and lowering his voice 
and, as it were, acting the parts. The file-work Scott 
left to the printer; and of several of his stories be did 
not even see the proofs till they were in the hands of 
the public. With the exception of the Lay, I doubt 
whether he ever read any of his poems after they 
were published. He liked that better than he an- 
ticipated; but I do not think the perusal increased 
his opinion of the critical discernment of the public. 
He was “ never fond of his own poetry;” and when 
Ballantyne told him that the Lord of the Isles and 
Rokeby were paling in the glare and glitter of Childe 
Harold and the Giaour, he abandoned the laure) 
wreath to Byron without a struggle, and almost 
without asigh. ‘Since one line has failed,” hesaid, 
“ we must strike out something else.” 

This was the spur under which he took up the 
abandoned manuscript of Waverley, which had been 
lying among the fishing-tackle of an old drawer for 
seven or eight years, aud threw off the second and 
third volumes in three weeks, When, in turn, the 
novels of the ‘Author of Waverley” began to pall 
upon a taste which likes its fiction fresh and fresh, 
Scott left his field to, his imitators, and turned to his- 
tory. ‘“ There is but one way,” he said, “ if you wish 
to be read—you must strike out something novel to 
suit the humor of the hour;”’ that was the principle 
by which he was governed all through hiscareer. It 
was not a very lofty principle to act upon; with a 
weaker man it might have been a dangerous princi- 
ple, ending, as in the case of Byron, with a complete 
demoralization of his genius. In Scott, however, it 
led to nothing more than a variation of style. The 
most voluminous author of an age not particularly 
distinguished by the purity of its literature or its 
morals, the contemporary of Byron and Moore, and 
the personal friend of George IV., an author, too, 
who avowedly set his sails to catch the popular breeze, 
Sir Walter Scott never allowed his genius to pollute 
itself by anything that, as aman, he could blush for. 
Talking over his writings at the close of his career, 
with a friend, and contrasting their tone with that 
of Goethe’s, Sir Walter Scott said, with a flush of 
pride, “Itis a comfort to me to think that 1 have 
tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s 
principle, and that I have written nothing which on 








my death-bed I should wish blotted.” It was true. 
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THREE FARMS. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


TELL youastory? Bless you, child, I might tell 
youa hundred! I sit here by the fire, these long 
winter days, and think of stranger ones that I’ve 
lived through than any I ever saw in any book or 
newspaper. Nothing now is as it used to be, when I 
was a girl and lived at Three Farms. 

Three Farms is a thickly settled old town now, and 
has long gone by another name; but that is the 
name given it by the first settlers, because of three 
brothers who came there very early, and lived at 
their farms long side of each other. They were 
Fletchers. There was John, and Thomas, and Zatta; 
and I was Zattu’s child, Yes, my maiden name was 
Fletcher. I have been married twice, but I think 
the happiest time of my life was when I was called 
Emmy Fletcher. 

The first thing the brothers did was to build a 
stone garrison house. You see they had to have a 
place of safety for themselves and their families while 
they were getting out timber to build themselves 
frame-houses, for it was right in the Indian country. 

I’ve a good memory; I can recollect things that 
happened before I was three years old; and I remem- 
ber learning to read when I was four, at the garrison 
house. 

For a long time after our houses were built and we 
haa gone into them, we had to go up to the garrison 
house to sleep. It wasn’t safe to stay out of it over 
night. Well, our grandmother lived there all the 
time, and she had papered the walls of the rooms 
with old newspapers brought over from England, 
and hymns, and all kinds of good reading—she was a 
good, plous woman—and that is the way the children 
learned to read. There were a lot of us—John had 
thirteen, and Thomas eleven, and my father nine. 
Then there was Seth Barstow that father had taken 
to bring up. Most of the older ones could read; but 
we little ones used to go over there and spell out the 
words and say the verses; and grandma was always 
right down pleased when we did well. I remember 
one which Seth woald recite off with great courage. 
1t was called AVARICE. 


“ Money, thou bane of bliss and source of woe, 
Whence com'st thou, that thou art so f-esh and fine? 
I know thy parentage is base and low; 
Men found thee poore and dirtie in a mine! 


“ Surely thou didst so little contribute 
To this great kingdom which thou uow hast got, 
That he was fain, when thou wert destitute, 
To digge thee out of thy dark cave and grot. 


“ Then forcing thee by fire, he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou hast got the face of man; for we 
Have, with our stamp and seal transferred our right; 
Thou art the man, and man the dross to thee. 


“* Man calleth thee his wealth who made thee rich, . 
And while he digs out thee, falls in the ditch."’ 


The es were all fs, and a great many of the words 
spelled differently from what we would spell them 
now. Seth took to learning, and kuew nearly all 
Herbert’s hymns, I think. There were no toys for 
children in thoee days. Instead, we had little tasks. 
I had patched up a whole quilt before I was nine 
years old. 

But 1 was going to tell you about our first trouble 
with the Indians. 

I mast have been five years old, and my twin 
brothers were three, and little Hester was ten months 
or 80; then there were the older ones. 

Weil, we went into the garrison house, one night, 
just at sundown, as usual. We had prayers, and 
went to bed. I recollect that I had a cold, and 
mother brought me some hot herb tea after I had 
gone to bed, and tucked the clothes around me, and I 
slept like a dormouse, 

We had breakfast by candle light, as we always 
did. It was spring weather; the sun rose early, and 
grandma was just putting out the lights when father 
jumped to the window. Then we all heard the cat- 
tle lowing. Old Becky always made the worst fuss of 
any of them when driven away from her calf, and I 
heard her as plain as could be. Father peeped 
through the portholes of the shutters, and cried that 
the Indians were stealing his cattle, 

Uncle John and Uncle Thomas, and the two oldest 
boys, had been gone three days for the next settle- 
ment. Father was all alone with a band of women 
and children. He took down his gun and looked at 
mother. 

She sat with little Hester at the breast, and the 
two little boys were clinging to her. Her tace had 
such a strange expression, as my father and she 
looked at each other, that [ began to cry. 

** You had best not go out, Zxttu, until you see how 
many of the Indians there are,” she said, quietly. 

We all watched, There were two Indians, a man 
and a boy, going off with the cattle across the fields. 
At firat, the cattle had been driven into the garrison 
yard at night, and mother had wished them still to 

be; but father had the best barn of any at Three 
Farms, and he finally got in the way of leaving them 
in their stalls. When we saw them going away in 
the hands of the Indians, grandma said: 

“ Now, Zattu, if you’d only hearkene:d to Mary!” 

* O mother, don’t say another word,” said he. 

It was a dreadful thing, for there were twenty head 
of fine cattle, some of the cows Bretons, and mother 
depended on the Breton milk for the children. Then, 
too, two yokes of fine oxen, and all father had to do 
iy spring work with, 





Well, at first we didn’t see any Indians but the two 
with the cattle. All at once a thin line of smoke shot 
up from the barn. Father didn’t wait any longer. 
He dashed out of the garrisou and ran for the barn. 

We were crowded at the garrison windows, and 
saw him go. Just before he reached the barn, a 
monstrous Indian started up from the ground, and 
another appeared at the corner of the grain-house, 
aiming his rifle. 

Mother gave a little cry, dropped the baby into the 
arms of my oldest sister, and rushed out of the house. 
She snatched a gun as she went. I was so terrified 
that I threw myself on the floor and screamed 

The big Indian, who was armed with a club, had 
sprung upon father. Father had no chance to fire; 
but he was a spry, lithe man, and twisted around the 
Indian like an eel. They flung around so that the 
other Indian couldn’t seem to aim at father; and 
while he was hesitating, mother, who stood at the 
garrison gate, shot lim straight through the heart. 
He gave a terrible yell, leapt from the earth, and his 
heavy rifle spun more than a rod, and striking the 
other Indian in the face, dashed him backwards up- 
on the ground, Father snatched up the rifle and 
beat his brains out. I tell you, no quarter was given 
to Indians in those days. ‘ 

Then father and mother started off after the cattle, 
each carrying a gun. The Indians saw them com- 
ing, and being unarmed, they took to the woods, and 
left the animals to be gathered up by their owners. 
Father run them towards the garrison yard; and 
then we all turned out and tried to put out the fire 
of the barn. 

It hadn’t burnt very fast. There was very little 
hay—it being spring—and some damp straw in it; 
that was about all. But it was full of smoke and 
smother, and I think if it hadn’t been just after a 
heavy rain, and the roof damp, it would have been 
entirely consumed. But my sisters brought water, 
and mother stood on the ladder, and father climbed 
over the beams and put it out. 

All the time, I was watching mother, and crying 
with all my might. She trembled dreadfully. The 
baby, left alone in the garrison house, was crying; 
we could hear its/screams plainly. 

As soon as father said, “There, it is out!” mother 
started on a run to the garrison house. The child 
had cried until it could hardly make a sound, and lay 
in the cradle, quivering like a leaf. Mother caught 
it up and put it to the breast. 

Poor little Hester! Poor mother! In a few mo- 
ments the little one straightened back in a fit. 
Mother’s milk was tarned by the excitement, and 
was like poison to the child. Convulsion followed 
convulsion. In three hours the baby was dead. 

1t was a terrible thing. We lived for each other, 
and had little in the world but each other, and the 
loss of one of us was a dreadful shock. Then the 
baby—the youngest in a large family—is always so 
precious! Mother drooped as she had never done 
through all her hardships and trials. She said, 
again and again, that she had killed her child; and 
for more than a year after that, she would have 
paroxysms of sobbing when she knelt among us for 
family worship, followed by exhibitions of intense 
mental suffering, in which she would roll upon the 
bed, crying: 

“ My little one! O my precious lamb!” 

It was hard to lose the baby, and to have mother 
in this way nearly killed us all. But when the next 
child was born, it proved to be a girl, and then 
mother seemed more reconciled. 

Yes, it was a hard life the settlers lived, full of 
dangers and adventures. Come and sit with me 
again, child, and I will tell you more of those old 
times. I will now tell you a different kind of story— 
how Lucindy and I did 


A STINT AT SPINNING. 


My sister Lucindy and J were near of an age—there 
was only eleven months difference between us. She 
was the oldest, and just turned of sixteen, when 
there came among us a family named Meredeth. 
They were London-bred people, who had met with 
reverses of fortune, and came over to the New World 
to better themselves. 

There were only three of them—Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredeth and their son Eben. Eben Meredeth was 
as handsome as a picture. He was tall and stout, 
rather round-favored, with a ruddy complexion, dark 
hair curling all over his head, and eyes as black as a 
sloe. He was about twenty-two. 

Gradually other people had settled about us, until 
Three Farms was quite a place. When the Mere- 
deths came, Uncle John offered them a place with 
him until they got their house built; and sucha 
pulling of caps as there was among the girls for Eben! 

Well, John had two grown daughters, Sereny and 
Abby. Sereny was right down pretty, no mistake. 
Her skin was like roses and milk, and her light brown 
curls hung way down to her waist. But she wasn’t 
80 smart as Abby; for Aunt Hetty was sickly, and 
Abby, being the eldest daughter, had had the care 
and management of things a good deal. Abby 
Fletcher was a right down good girl. J never envied 
Abby her luck, for she had borne the brunt of things 

in the family all her life. 

Well, as I was saying, all the girls were pulling 
caps for Eben Meredeth. He was so bluff and merry, 
singing and whistling to mock the birds as he work- 
ed; so galiant with the girls, and so manly with his 
elders, that everybody liked him. I was only fifteen, 
and didn’t expect nothing from him; but I thought 
that when I was married, I should want just such a 
man as Eben Meredeth. 





us, for Uncle Thomas’s came between; so it was 
quite a walk tu get to Uncle John’s folks. But often 
the girls would come over and stay all night. Lucin- 
dy and I had two beds in our room, and after dark, 
we'd run up to bed, out of hearing of the old folks, 
and talk of the beaux till midnight. Or Sereny and 
Lucindy would; Abby and 1 listened, chiefly. Sere- 
ny was a regular country belle,-and had no end of 
conquests to relate, and Lucindy tried to keep up 
with her. I used to think it must be a heaven upon 
earth to be as beautiful and popular as my cousin 
Sereny was. But I loved Abby the best. All our 
folks did. 

One night the girls came over; their father brought 
them along on the sledge, for it was snowy weather. 
Sereny always struck me with surprise when I first 
saw her, she was such a beauty. She came running 
in, pulling off her mitfens, and declaring that she 
was nearly frozen. When Abby came in, the baby 
laughed and clapped its hands, as it always did, to 
go to her; and then we all gathered around the fire 
to hear the news. 

**How’s your mother to-night, Abby?” asked 
mother. 

‘She has been complaining of her lame shoulder 
to-day,” said Abby, softly smoothing the baby’s hair. 
**I don’t know what we shall do if we can’t find 
something to help mother.” 

** Before you go home to-morrow, Abby, do you go 
over to the old blockhouse and ask grandmother for 
some British oil. That’s the stuff for rheumatism!” 
says father. “ That'll help her; it helped me; and 
mother’s got a lot of it in her wooden chest.”’ 

Well, I will,” said Abby, 

* How are the Meredeths, and how is Eben’s house 
coming on?” asked father. “1 s’pose he can’t work 
much on it this cold weather.” 

“Tt is nearly done,” said Sereny, her forehead 
turning as red as fire. 

“ That fellow is made out of the right stuff,” said 
father. ‘‘It isn’t every well-educated, city-bred 
man you'll see able to take hold of a settler’s life as 
he does. He may have any one of my daughters for 
a wife. But I reckon his wife is spoken for, eh, 
Sereny?” 

Sereny turned scarlet, and Lucindy looked nettled. 
“I’ve heard that Eben thinks the Fletcher girls a 
pretty smart set, and says he is going to marry one 
of them,” said mother, smiling. ‘‘If I can’t have 
him for a son, I shall be glad to’ have him fora 
nephew.” 

** He isn’t engaged to Sereny,” spoke up Lucindy. 
“No, he isn’t,”’ said Sereny, reluctantly. 

** You and Abby have a pretty fair chance, right 
there in the house with him, One of you ought to 
catch him,” said father, laughing. ‘ 

“Abby hardly ever speaks to him,” said Sereny. 
Abby said nothing at all, but sat with her cheek 
against the baby’s little round head, looking into the 
fire. So the subject was dropped. 

‘“*Have you spun much this fall, girls?” asked 
mother. 

** Yes, and we have done one great day’s work, 
Aunt Mary,” said Sereny. ‘Abby and I spun twen- 
ty-five skeins, one day.” 

** Well done!” said father. 

“ Emmy and I could do that,” said Lucindy. 
Father shook his head. 

** We could; we could do more than that,” said 
Lucindy. ‘I know that we could spin twenty-eight 
skeins, and we will do it, some day.” 

“Tut, tut!” said father, seeing that she looked 
angry. 

** Well, pretty soon we had prayers, and I noticed 
that father prayed that we might be saved from jeal- 
ousies and ungodly strife. Then we went to bed. 
We didn’t talk very late that night, for Lucindy 
wasn’t in very good humor. 

The next day, after the girls were gone, Lucindy 
spoke to me about the spinning. 

** Don’t you believe we can do it, Emmy?” 

“ Twenty-eight skeins?” 

“ Yes.” 

“1 am willing to try.” 

Though our Lucindy was smart, she hadn’t a very 
happy disposition, and I always tried to please her 
when I could. So we went right to work and hatch- 
eled flax enough, and got our reels full, and oiled our 
wheels ready to commence the next day. 

We lay down with our clothes on, so as not to 
waste any time dressing in the morning; and it 
seemed as if I had hardly fallen asleep befure Lucin- 
dy shook me. 

“Come, Emmy,” said she, “ it’s two o’clock, and I 
am going to work.” 

I got up, wide awake in an instant. We went into 
the kitchen, mended the fire and set the wheels 
agoing. It seemed as if they never hummed 80 loud 
before, everything was so still. 

The others got up pretty early, for I expect they 
couldn’t sleep; but when breakfast was ready, we 
wouldn’t sit down, but took a mug of milk and piece 
of bread to our wheels, and ate as we could. I was 
right in the spirit of the thing. 1 knew that Lucindy 
was a good spinner, and I was willing to help her do 
as much as Cousin Sereny, and more. I thought if 
we succeeded, and Eben Meredeth heard of it, he 
might marry Lucindy, and then he would be my 
brother. 1 raised this air castle in my brain asI 
spun, and got so excited by noon that I hadn’t the 
least bit of appetite. Lucindy, too, said she didn’t 
want any dinner; but mother said sue wouldn’t have 





such work under her roof, we would be right down 


| sick; eo, as both our reels were empty, she set our 


little sister Mally to fill them, while we sat down to 


Uncle John’s house was most a mile to the west of the table and ate a bite of dinner. 


Bat we sprang right to our work again. ‘The little 
ones watched us, counting the skeins. Mally filled 
our reels, and 80 gave us a few minutes to rest, now 
and then. 1 began to feel pretty tired by the middle 
of the afternoon; but we had only got nineteen 
skeins done, and the day was wearing away, and we 
hurried faster than ever. Lucindy said she wasn’t 
tired, but she looked pale. Neither of us stopped to 
eat any supper. Lucindy said she wouldn't eat until 
the stint was done. 

At dark, father came home from the woods, where 
he had been getting out wood. Mother told him how 
we had been at work all day. He sat down on the 
hearth and watched us; and when mother wanted to 
put the children to bed, they begged to sit up until 
the stint was finished, and she let them. 

So we spun by candle light. Mother looked anx- 
fous, as she rocked the baby to sleep; and by that 
time I felt ready to drop. I was dreadfal foot-sore, 
and the finger with which I turned the wheel was so 
stiff I could hardly use it. Most people turn their 
wheel with a bobbin, but I always used my forefin- 
ger. I was real faint and dizzy when I began on the 
last skein. 

I saw that we were going to get done in season. 
Just as the clock struck ten, we finished. 

** There,” said father, as we sank into our chairs, 
“ Now don’t let us have any more of these stints. 
You'll both be sick to-morrow.” 

We didn’t feel much better than sick; but we 
were up betimes, and Lucindy sent Mally over to tell 
Sereny that we had spun twenty-eight skeins in one 
day. 

Mally came back with word that Eben Meredeth 
was engaged to Abby, and they were to be married 
in the spring. 

Lucindy looked beat; but I don’t think that even 
she was angry with Abby. It wasn’t so bad, some 
way, as if he had married Sereny. Abby never 
bragged, nor lorded it over other people. She had a 
happy life with Eben, for he made a good husband. 
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THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 


The black rhinoceros resembles in general appear- 
ance an immense hog; twelve and a half feet long, 
six feet and a half high, girth eight and a half feet, 
and of the weight of half a dozen bullocks; its body 
is smooth, and there is no hair to be seen except at 
the tips of the ears and the extremity of the tail. 
The horns of concreted hair, the foremost curved like 
a sabre, and the second resembling a flattened cone, 
stand on the nose and above the eyes; in the young 
animals, the foremost horn is the longest, while in 
the old ones they are of equal length, namely, a foot 
and a half or more; though the older the rhinoceros 
the shorter are his horns, as they wear them by 
sharpening them against the trees, and by rooting 
up the ground with them when in a passion. When 
the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his way through 
his favorite glades of mimosa bushes (which his 
hooked upper lip enables him readily to seize, and 
his powerful grinders to masticate), his horns, fixed 
loosely in his skin, make a clapping noise by striking 
one against the other; but on the approach of dan- 
ger, if his quick ear or keen scent makes him aware 
of the vicinity of a hunter, the head is quickly raised, 
and the horns stand still and ready for combat on 
his terrible front. The rhinoceros is often accompa- 
nied by a sentinel to give him warning, a beautiful 
green-backed and blue-winged bird, about the size 
of a jay, which sits on one of its horns. 


Buch im Fittle. 


All the candidates for mayor of Boston feel as 
though they had been neglected. 
The Italians of Boston are to erect a statue of Co- 
lumbus i the Public Garden. 

The navy department recommends better pay to 
its sailors. Better treatment woul: help a little. 

Men of all classes are looking for a return to specie 
payments. 

Madame Grisi, the noted opera singer, is dead, 
aged 57 years. 

Stealing is now reduced to a science, in Ward 
Eleven. 

Block Island sent ten tons of poultry to market 
for Thanksgiving. 

Connecticut has produced one divorcejto every ten 
marriages. 

The first horse-cars in Minnesota will run through 
the streets of Minneapolis next month. 

Kentucky has a dog that tries to crow every morn- 
ing. 

David Dudley Field has done $132,000 worth of 
lawyer work for the Erie road the past year. 

Petersburg, Va., has half a dozen large cotton fac- 

















tories. 


Cincinnati has a milk inspector, and the dealers 
talk of raising their price. 

Wisconsin has raised its governor’s salary to five 
thousand dollars. 

Thank the Lord our national debt was reduced 
$7,000,000 during the month of November. 

Those who grumble at city taxes should not talk of 
a city park. 

It is calculated that there are on an average 150,000 
strangers in Paris, and that they spend 2,000,000 
francs. 

A mansion in Madison square in New York has 
long been unoccupied, and a ghost is hinted at. 

Louisville thinks its population will exceed half a 
million in 1890. 





The Gen. Rawlins family fund amounts to $43,200. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Che World in Miniature. 


IN THE MORNING. 

I looked out into the morning, 
I looked out into the west; 

The soft blue of the quiet sky 

Still drooped in dreamy rest. 


The trees were still like clouds there, 
The clouds like mountains dim; 

The broad mist lay, a silver bay 
Whose tide was at the brim. 


s 


I looked out into the morning, 
I looked out into the east; 

The flood of light upon the night 
Had suddenly increased. 


The sky was pale with fervor, 
The distant trees were gray, 

The hill-lines drawn like waves of dawn 
Dissolving in the day. 





Nee pe € Bk ae 


At 
a 

In this city, Mrs. Olive Briggs,79; Mrs. Emma Maria 
Wadsworth, 29; Mr. — Frederick, 1 Mrs. Mary 
Weston, 42; Mr. 8 Mr. William 
Baldwin, 63. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Richard C. Eldredge, 61; Mr. 
———— F. Stebbins, 62; Mr. Lynde .’ Hunting- 
to 

At Dorchester, Mr. Robert C. Hooper, 65. 

At Cambridgeport, Kev. Joseph Eaton, 58; Mes. 
Abigail E. Whiting, 65; Mr. Abner Breeden, 95.. 

At Medford, Mra ‘Abigail T. Crooker, 66. 

At Newton Centre. Mrs. Mary A. Caldwell, 64. 

At Waltham, Rev. David M. Litchell, 81. ° 

At Hingham, Mrs. Bertha Hobart, 86. 


I looked out into the morning; 
Looked east, looked west, with glee; 
@ richest day of happy May, 
My love will spend with me! 


A stranger drew a check for $10,000,000 at a Mil- 
waukee bank, last week, and signed it C. Vanderbilt. 
He said he had bought a railroad in those parts and 
proposed putting a line of boats, each seven miles 
long, with a band of music at each end, on the route 
across the lake. He had stopped in on his way to a 
lunatic asylum. 


Victoria’s recent visit to London was the first in 
eighteen years, and she drove through at a trot. 
The tradesmen didn’t shout very loud, and there 
was an entire absence of flags and decorations at the 
West End. 


A committee appointed to investigate an alleged 
charge or undue punishment inflicted by a school- 
teacher, reported “that the punishment was not 
actuated by malice, bat was occasioned by an undue 
appreciation of the thickness of the boy’s pantaloons.” 


Near Dubuque lives an Englishman who has con- 
structed for himself a dwelling in the solid rock. It 
has three rooms, all comfortable, well heated and 
thoroughly furnished. The inhabitant spends his 
time in studying botany and entomology. 


There is a difficulty in finding a jury when an In- 
dian comes before an Omaha court. One of the pan- 
el being asked if he had any prejudice, replied, 
“No, only I’ve been chased by ’em, been in several 
battles with ’em, and would hang every devil of ’em 
at sight.” 

The body of an Illinois woman persisted in retain- 
ing the heat and general appearance of life for some 
time after her supposed death.. The family got tired 
of waiting in four days, and had the funeral. Be- 
fore night they regretted their haste, and had the 
body exhumed. The body woman was found certaiu- 
ly dead by that time. 


A master carpenter in Toplitz, Germany, lately 
made a bet of ten florins that he would eat twenty- 
tive liver sausages and ten rolls of bread at one meal. 
He managed to get down twenty-three of the sau- 
sages and eight rolls, when he had to give up the |. 
task and die. 

A Frenchman propounds the brilliant scheme for 
repelling a naval invasion from a city, of pouring 
petroleum on the water at ebb tide and setting fire 
to it, thus securing the destruction of wooden ves- 
sels and the roasting of the crews in iron steamers. 


The annual increase of books in the library of the 
British Museum is very great. In the year 1869 there 
were added to this collection 42,331 volumes and pam- 
phlets, of which 992 were presented, 6099 were re- 
ceived in pursuance of the English copyright laws, 
346 came in under international copyright treaties, 
and 34,394 were purchased. 


A London thief stole a lot of suet from a butter 
factory, and in that way the courts discovered the 
fact that genuine *‘ Datch butter’’ is made in Lon- 
don of common fat. 

The “‘ meanest man” has turned up in the shape 
of a doctor at Erie, Pa., who refused to do anything 
for a boy run over by a railroad train unless assured 
of his pay. Before a decent physician could be got 
the boy died. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Moody Currier and 
Miss Hanna “A: Slade. 
B a Dr. Stow, Mr. Alvin 8. Twiss and Miss Martha 


a 
y lev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. Louis A. Lauriat and Miss 
Abbie M. Pierce. 
By Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Joseph’G. 8. Carleton and 
Miss Aaste X. Fiel 
Chelsea, Mr. Thomas G. Parker and Miss Mary 1 


Deaths. 




















THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 
Published Monthly at 50 cts. per Annum. 


SIXTEEN THREE COLUMN 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED QUARTO PAGES. 
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Unexcelled in the beauty of its appearance, 


Rite ran RAMPANT !—Swindlersin Arms! 
The“ fy - SPANGLED BAanneER "’ is threatened with 
t for its truthful exposures of the “ Tricks ai 
Traps" of Swindlers One = * to be * let 
alone."’ See the Dec. * Banw: indlers “ venti- 
lated.” The ik STAR SPANGLED BANN NER" enters 
upon its eighth dean Be in Jan.,1870. It is a large illustrated 
40 column paper; 8 pages; Led: * er size; fine type; over- 
flowing with splendid reading. t is devoted to Litera- 
oetry, Sense, Wit, Wisdom, and to an anything cal- 
culated to entertain or instruct. The superb Steel En- 
graving = —— 11222 feet in sine. mounted ona 
roller, is sent prepaid and gratis to every. subscriber. 
Only 75 cents a year. NoW IS THE Time. Your money 
will be refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 








in its low price, containing more reading than any —54 
CHILDREN'S PAPER which is sold for less than $1 50 

A cheerful, 7a spicy, entertaining, instructive 
Paper for every hom 


The very Best Writers. 
Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Specimen Copies, 5 Cents. 
Three Months on Trial, 15 Cts. 


THE —— we. clubbing with = 4 — following 
rio dicals, at prices annex 
The 216 re. ). $1.00; Children's Hoar ( 1.25). 
Nursery - 9 Little Corporal ($1.00), $1 Lye set 
Young f Fo ts (e200 $2,00 ; American Agneulturst (81. 50), 
$1.50; Ballou's Monthiy: ($1.50), $1.75. Say where you 
saw this advertisement. Address 


ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A GUARANTEE. 


Any good and bene dag x | person can make $3000 in 
the next three months by following our instructions. 


THINK OF THIS, 


Ye who stand with yee hands crammed in your pockets 

— what shall I do to make money. We wantone 
ood smart man in every town—one who can keep his 

Pusiness to himself—to act confidentially with us. 


NO OLD MAIDS 


Nor the like wanted. Business not to be known to your 
nearest friend. Persons in making application will con- 
sider themselves under oath not to divulge the business. 
Now is your time or never to-make money. Encl close 2 25 





b bag ‘8 —— like it ; i, ‘ou need it; it will save 
ou money. ealers sell it; only & cents. — 
5 conte mind secure eit till 1871 aad the elegant En 

ing gratis Dec. No. sent for @ me % dress § AR 

ANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N 


‘EG tsa a baton ae number a ladies or gentle- 

men can make from per week, in a light 

and easy business, requis Se capita, and can be done 

wholly in the evening. : for circulars and sam- 

ples, —J — for circular. OMarsh & Co.,7 Tremont Row 
oston, M 


HEAPEST PAPER _IN THE WORLD.—Ricn, 
Rarg, Racy; full of Fact, Fun and Fancy; sure to 
please “ all h ands.”’ On - & year; valuable premi- 
ums to — ae ents. Specimens six cts. ay, 
— you saw this. Address Union Banner, Belfas 
ane. 


1870 “THE RIVERSIDE.” 1870 


The most delightful of all magazines for Youn: 
People. Crowded with entertaining and instructive read- 
ing matter. Illustrated in the finest manner by our 
first artists. At the head ofits contributors is Hans An- 
dersen, the most eminent living writer for the young. 

Abbott, Paul H. Hayne, Porte Crayon, and a host 
of witty and sensible writers, contribute to the Magazine. 
It is eminently the Magazine forthe Household. It is 
not too. young for the old nor too old for the young. For 
every new name with $2.50 which a subscriber sends, 
the yar will send One Dollar’s worth in books 
from a list of 8200 worth published by them. A capi- 
tal chance to lay in reading for the long evenings, and 
to procure. _— e books to give away for Holiday yrs 
ents. ne for nothing. Any bpd 4 
who wit any the names of four su riders “a 0, 
shall receive a copy for one year free. Hurd & Hough: 
ton, Publishers Broome Street, New York. 

.Published monthly; single numbers 25 cents; 











regular subscription, $2.50 per year; to teachers and cler- 
pymen. , $2: — copies, 20 cents. Catalogues and 
rospectuses fre 





cents with pioial written address for our 
a giving fu > — hop. eben 








For firstclass new 7 Octav,; Pigues. Sent 
8290. trial. U.8. Prano Co., New ¥ York. 





AGENTS 


wanted everywhere. Brown's Patent 

Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives 
the most heat with the least fuel. No Express charges. 
Send for Circulars. O. R. BRIGGS & Co., 184 Wash 
ton St., N. Y. 48—eow6t 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY! 
Or $50 Worth of New Music for $3, 


Purchasers of Music are constantly 
paying from 30 to 50 cents fur every 
piece of musicthey buy. This is awaste 
fo ee * ary - family can Soe ee | amon 

‘or aying cents for ac 0, 

PETE 28 MUSICAL MON TI. 
LY”? youwill get from Four to Five 
Dollars’ worth of the latest and best 
Music, by such authors as Hays, 
Thomas, Kinkel, etc., and not cheap 
Music either, for each number is print- 
ed from full size Music Plates, on fine 
white paper, and neatly bound, 

It is our aim to give in “ Peters’s 
Musical Monthly’? GOOD MUSIC, 
and PLENTY OF IT. and we wish it 
distinctly understood that not a single 
piece is put in to fillup its pages, for 
we ex —— 3 roftt from its circula- 

_ tion e introduction of our 
Music, — age of which is after- 
wards printed in Sheet form, and at 
full price. 


‘We have limited our circulation to 100,000 copies, be- 
“leving that a larger monthly edition would defeat our 
—— the after sale of the Music in sheet form. 
THER: E REMEMBER that any subscriber, after 
our limit of 100. 000 is reached, will have to pay $25 a year, 
WHEREAS OUR PRESENT PRICE IS ONLY $3 PEK YEAR. 

Your newsdealer will order them for you and supply 
them re; mp each month, but your best plan is to let 
us mail t irect to you. 

No matter where you see a 
Book advertised, it can always be had at our establish- 
ment, and will be mailed to ou, ove of postage, on re- 
ceipt ‘of the marked price. Addres: 

J.L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 
198 BROADWAY, New YorE P.O. Box 5429. 

senna copies, 30 cents: January to Pocemoet, $3 00. 

869, to Dec., 1870 -two years—$5.00. j3l—lam 6m 





iece of Music or Music 





Uke ton use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 





2 NEW Sones. ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free. T. F. WOOD. Vernon, N. J. 51—3m 


Js gt to the childless sent free on receipt of one let- 
terstamp. Address Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 120 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 50 —4¢ 








Doctor AYER's LABORATORY, that has done such won 
ders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which advancing 
age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His VIGOR 
mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligation to him, for 
the good locks as well as health of the community. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2. 


MANUFACTURKD EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polisned 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; — of the best ——— and er‘or- 
mance. No. 1, 8 tunes, $2.00; No. 2,14 tunes, $3.00; No. 

3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on receipt of ’ price, ‘or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! Th sold 











g the e'premiums. 6 free. Sind e 
Boils t W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


ht Chests and Lathes.—Are elegant, useful and 

instructive. Suitable for boys, amateurs and me- 

ones. Illustrated catalogue free. Address GEORGE 
ARR, Buffalo, New York. 


Colle te and Commercial Institute (Gen. Russell's 
School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term begins 
January ll. 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per me ee | 4 the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED CO FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE Price onl y R185 —* induce- 
ments to Agents This is the most y populne Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stiteh "will do any kind of work that can be done on 
Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly ncreasing. Now is the time to take * Agency. Send 
or —— Beware of site —* ddress 
pte J B & Co., oston, Mass., Pit urgh, a., or St. 
uis, Mo. 














ROBINSON'S 


ANTIDOTE ẽ INTEMPERANCE 


Ts an infallible cure for this fearful vice. Its use will at 
once remove the taste or desire for stimulants, and wil a 
soon create an actual dislike forthem It can be ad 
istered in tea, coffee, or even water, without exeiting 
—— as it is free from taste or smell. Eve: 
Victim of Intemperance can be cured. Price 
box Sent free by mail on receipt of the money. Sold 
y Druggists, or address GEO. R. ROBINSON & Co., 
Bruggists, corner Court and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, 
ew Yor 





aes perp Boo Bates’ 8 ty he F 


escri 
tive p & Co., Box —* N. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their w ane time to the business, 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, arid test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuabie sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader. “ 
x ou want da ten profitable work, address E. 

LLEN & Augusta, Maine. 


KNIT—-KNITZT—-KNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 











CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the onl. —— — 
Knitting Machine ever invented. P e€ $25. yi Hi knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address MERICGA N KNIf- 


TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES, 
AND SEE IF IT IS NOT DECIDEDLY THE BEST. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$350 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jz. & Cu. 
37 ParK Row, New York. 








monthly! * 
Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent by Express, C. O. D. 
$1.00 musT accompany the order to insure it. The bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address BARKLEY & Co., 
5&6 Liberty st., New York,City. 


e ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. 
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** Circulars of 





— free. Address B. Fox, Station A,“ N. Y. City. 





FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


— containing valuable information on 

the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
UMS), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 





GEo. P.jROwELL & Co., New York. 


AN APPROPRIATE 


HOLIDAY GIFT! 


WHAT more welcome Gift to a 

wife, daughter, sweetheart or 
friend thana Magazine, a monthly 
reminder of your regards for her 
entertainment and profit, which 
are most suitably presented in 
WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD? Pub- 
lished by S. S.. WOOD, Newburgh, 
N. Y. 


Single copies 10 cents; Yearly 
$1.00. The Sixth Volume begins 
with January, 1870. Read what 
és said of 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


From Maine to California: 


VIRGINIA. 


** Each number of this valuable —— is a 
treat in itself, but to have five all at once before 
furnishes 8 a tof reason, and a fio 
as can rarely be obtained from other sources. The 
farmer, the artist, the lover of literature, either light 
or abstruse, and the iy practical whether she be of 
a romantic or strictly tical ae & of — 
find something that w 
struct them. e intend st 
numbers that come to hag an 
will not fail to send every 


or 
reason, by the excellent one ‘compiled by — The 
Southwest, Christiansburgh, Va. 


CALIFORNIA, 
“It contains nearly as much readin 
Magazines.” 


some of the $4 — Times, 
California. 


matter as 
ita Cruz, 


INDIANA. 
To say that it is good, would be ‘ blue-john,’ in 
—— its merits to cream.”—Aurora Borealis, 
Bow ing G 


reen, Ind. 
LOUISIANA, 
It speaks to young men, you 
children—the youns and the “old, and to mal tn rg} 
most attractive manner.”— Weekly, 1 


CONNECTIOUT. 


It is presided over with judgment, taste, and with 
a desire to entertain as well as t; it does both.” — 
State Temperance Paper, W' Meriden, Conn. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


It is essentially a home az one ee ust the 
thing that one would weute meet, deeire in the 
hands of his wife and little — of 


business would take for the em yment of © 
hour.”—Post, Wilmington, N. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


leisure 
* We have seen no number yet that did not contain 
information of more value to to the reader than the 


price of it for a year.”—. Sunbary, Pa. 
IOWA. 
bie mot 5 > filled wes and at the come tine 
le to all, that it event- 
nally iy booome — necessity.” —Sentinel, lowa 
, lowa. 
TENNESSEE. 
: ling andor “bright a th th ld ight, as 
mor, 8 an as the 
come to = American —X vite. 
Dn. 
hema ered 
‘It is as fall of articles remy 
padding is full of p ums."— Times, Webster, 
- ILLINOIS. 
“It has a fo rr go ‘ — young wet 
women, paren Cc ren. 
Loa, health, estontt tic, the tara fral,eulingey and 
ap on to theend of the number.”—R 
ton, Ill. 
eo 


“One of the neatest, purest and best household 
and literary journals in the. earl '— Courier, Co- 
lumbas, O. 

‘ MINNESOTA. 

‘It will inculcate in your children the ey of 
morals, and enrich their minds with —— 
is y and ennobling.”— Union, Anoka, Minn. 


GEORGIA. 

“We receive no work more acceptable than this, 
better antoalaned te nine paaeiaien ah an ein 
household.”— Clipper, Warrenton, Ga. 


NEW YORK. 
** It is replete with splendid stories, first-class bio- 
— ——— sketches — — ts, and, in fact, a 
ost of articles all good good and pe.” — City and 
ry, Nyack, N. Y. 


MISSOURI. 


It is handsomely printed, and is devoted entirely 
to domestic and literary matters, chew vex- 


ed su * of politics and theology.” ’r, Fay- 
ette, 
MAINE. 
“It is filled with a we variety of geod vend 


for the household, well calculated to m 
wiser, better and happier.”— Mail, Waterville, 


KANSAS. 


“Its pages are never dull with long and dreary dis- 
quisitions, but are fresh, lively ond © wise.” —Republic, 
Ottawa, Kansas, 

KENTUORY. 


* Young ladies, if you want to read some very in- 
teresting stories every month, subscribe for it.”— 
Democrat, Flemingsburgh, Ky. 





ARKANSAS, 
“As an exchange we prize it above all others.”— 
Free Press, Arkansas. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BABY:-CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


O, round, rosy dumpling, dimpled and small, 
Toddling about with wide-opened eyes, 
Knee-deep in a blissful ocean of toys, 
Yet looking so wondrously cool and wise. 


What do you think that it all can mean, 

The little brown mice that move and squeak— 
The waxen doll that you tug about ? 

Open your pretty red mouth and speak. 


Only a nod of the fair, dainty head, 
As spying new wonders she trudges around, 
Ten bits of toes, pink-white and sweet, 
Showing from under her “ nightie gown!"" 


Staggering here to tumble down there, 
Dropping and grasping anew with each fall; 

A wordless wonder in her bright blue eyes, 
Why her chubby hands will not hold them all. 


Until down with a click goes the jumping Jack, 
And waxen Dollie falls flat on her nose, 

A little white stocking pinned to the wall, 
The baby grasps, standing on her tip-toes !— 


We call her our angel, our bird, our rose,— 
But did ever an angel its mouth so fill — 
And did ever a pair of angelic hands 
Work away with such hearty will? 


In the years to come if she grows more fair, 
Wresting from time its rarest grace,— 

She can never be halfso dear to me, 
As now, when she stands with sugared face,— 


Holding her stocking with one chubby hand, 
While the other fishes for bon bons sweet; 

Her rosy cheeks like a squirrel's stuffed out, 
The goodies pelting her little white feet! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


WILL’S OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


LL the windows had Jack 

Frost hung with his em- 

broidered silver cur- 

tains, but the sunshine 

would make great rents 

in them in the morning 

to peep in and bid the 

folks a Merry Christmas, 

if they did keep out the 

bright eyes of the stars 

on that cold, glittering 

night. The road was as 

white as white could be; 

all the old barns and 

sheds looked as if they 

were roofed with mar- 

ble, and all the trees 

were laden with starry, 

white snow-flowers. It had been snowing for three 

days; snowing and blowing, and such a cold storm 

as it was! Passe had hardly stirred her lazy paws 

away from the fireside in all that time. The heys 

were huddled together in the barn, talking dismally 

of the unpropitious weather, each with one of her 

yellow feet tucked up under her feathery skirts. 

But the lusty old rooster tried to put a brave face on 

the matter, and crowed his loudest and heartiest, all 
day long. 

Will was very tired of remaining within doors, and 
immensely disgusted with the weather any way. It 
had been splendid coasting, but the snow had spoiled 
it all, and it had spoiled the skating, also, and it was 
the first good skating there had been that year. And, 
worse than all, grandma had told him that it would 
be impossible for Santa Claus to get to the farmhouse 
that night, and it had been so stormy for such a long 
time, that it was very doubtfal whether he had been 
able to fit up his reindeer teams with toys as yet. 
He would probably wait a few nights, if it was 
Christmas eve, until the roads should be nicely 
broken out. 

* Dear me!” said Will, poutingly, “ he’s been here 
when the snow was deeper, I know he has, and I re- 
member once he came when it stormed like every- 
thing.”’ 

* But I am afraid he wont come here at all if you 
don’t bear the disappointment more cheerfully, 
Will,” said grandma. 

* Bat how can it make any difference to him 
whether the roads are broken out or not? He can 


80 he kept silent, scratching a little round hole in the 
frost curtain to see if the stars were out, but grand- 
ma knew by the looks of his face that he had his 
‘Snags capon. The stars were out, and the sky 


were purple, and he was glad to leave it alone and 
take a seat beside Puss on the warm hearthstone. 


will, making a thousand golden shadows on the 
walls, and lighting ep the cheery kitchen more than 
dozens of candles cuuld have done. But one did not 
like to sit far away from it, I assure you, fur Jack 


froze the milk in the milk-pails before Tim could get 


was roasting on the hearth. 

“Sure,” said sbe, ‘‘ such nights as these are sore on 
a body: but it’s Christmas eve, and there’s always 
good lack to the poor then. If anybody’s a shelter, 
they'd better kape in it a wate, aud I guess every- 
body will to-night.” 

Everybody meant her sweetheart, Mike Mooney, 
who was man of all work at a neighboring farm- 
boure, and had promised to take her on a sleighride 
Christmas eve. 

“I hope that nobody is suffering,” said Will’s 
mother, directing Biddy to pile more wood on to the 
blazing hearth. “The poor woman who lives in that 
little cottage at the foot of Pine Hill is ill, they say, 
and very destitute. I intended to send her over some 
warm blankets aud provisions, yesterday, but Tim 
froze his ear over in the woodlot, and I didn’t like 
to send him out in the storm after that. I think he’d 
better go this evening. The Claverings are near 
neighbors to her, though, and they wont let her 
suffer.” 

Will thought tbat Tim had better go, and he 

wanted to wrap up nice and warm and go with him 
in the sleigh, but his mother said that she wouldn’t 
have her little boy out in such a bitter night for the 
world. And when Tim camein she found that he 
was almost sick with a cold—so hoarse that he could 
hardly speak, so she didn’t mention his going, of 
course, and as Will's father was away from home, 
there was nobody to send on the benevolent errand. 
But Mrs. Morris couldn’t help thinking about the 
sick woman all the evening, for she was a stranger, 
and seemed to be quite frieudless; and the house 
where she lived was a crazy old taing, with great 
cracks under the doors for the wind to blow through. 
She moved there in the fall, because the owner gave 
her the rent, and with a plenty of fire and warm 
clothing it might have been quite habitable. Mrs. 
Morris had never seen the woman, for she had been 
ill herself for a long time, and had not entirely recov- 
ered yet, but she bad heard of her and pitied her 
sincerely—a poor widow with one little child. 
The air seemed a little less frosty atter dark, but 
the wind began to blow fiercely—not a moaning, 
dreary wind, but a right merry one, that whistled 
and piped its jocund airs to real Christmas measure. 
The latches rattled, the fences creaked, the tree 
branches snapped, the doors slammed together, until 
you would have thought all the mischievous sprites 
in existence were out on 4 frolic.- But everything 
else was still, not one single peal of sleigh-bells went 
jingling past the farmhouse, no neighbur came in to 
give kindly Christmas greetings as they were wont to 
do, for none of them lived very near, and the roads 
were not yet broken out, but heaped high with drifts 
in some places. But there were cheery lights gleam- 
ing out from bill and hollow, and wreaths of smoke 
escaping from snow-capped chimneys here and 
there, so the farmhouse folks knew that there were 
other people in the world alive and happy like them- 
selves, though they hadn’t seen a single soul outside 
of the family for nearly a week. 

**Santa Claus will come, I know,”’ thought Will, 
peeping out into the starry night. ‘‘It isn’t likely 
that he knew how pleasant it was going to be, when 
he wrote to grandma that he shoulin’t be able to. 
He may have a bad cold, though, and is afraid to 
come out in the wind; bat I shall hang up my stock- 
ing any way, and clear the chimney corner of puss's 
cushion, and everything, so if he has anything tvo 
large to pat into my stocking, he can leave it there 
just as he did last year. Jack Smith had a little sis- 
ter last’ Christmas—a truly baby, not a doll. His 
aunt came and put it into bed with him in the morn- 
ing. I suppose Santa Claus left it in the chimney 
corner, and it cried so they had to take it up. I wish 
he would bring me one, only I shouldn’t like to have 
to rock it when I want to go snowballing and all the 
other fellows are out, as Jack Smith has to rock his 
sister.” 

“ What’s Will thinking about?” said grandma, 
stroking his curly hair, and smiling at the little, ab- 
sorbed face. 

Will started and looked up. “0, lot’s of things,” 
said he. 

He didn’t choose to tell her that he was thinking 
about Santa Claus; he was atraid some way that it 
might offend that mysterious being to be spoken 
about too much, and he and grandma seemed to be 
on such intimate terms that it was best to be very 
‘careful how he expressed himself Once his mother 
told him if he teased so much about him he would be 
quite likely to be angry, and never to come again. 

“Tell a fairy story, grandma,” coaxed he, moving 
his stoo! close to her knee. 

And as it was Christmas eve grandma told the 
most fascinating one that was ever told, about a 
mouse that wasn’t a mouse in reality, but a fairy 
prince in disguise, who nibbled cheese in a poor 





man’s closet, and fell in love with a poor man’s 


beautifal curtains by biting his fingers until they | 


| 


The tire was burning and crackling with a right good | 


Frost was very buld that night, and pinched grand- | 
ma’s toes while she sat sewing by the table, and | 





daughter, who loved him and cared for him when he ' 


was as clear as crystai, bat it was O, so cold! Jack , was only a poor little mouse, and after a while he 
Frost took his revenge on Will for disfiguring his took his own shape and married her. 


Will listened to it with the deepest delight, while 


_Mrs. Morris was almost afraid to goin. The fire was 
out on the hearthstone, too, but Tim grope about in 
the darkness and found a match with which he light- 


the fire beams grew brighter and brighter, and the | ed a lamp that stood on the table, and there they 


red apples hissed and sputtered before the coals. 


| found the poor woman dead in her bed. The Clav- 


Then grandpa sung a song—such a tunny song! and | erings who lived barely a stone’s throw from the cot- 


the evening passed away as swiftly as a half hour 
does sometimes. Will was allowed to sit up until 
long after his usual bed time, and at nine o’clock he 
wasn’t the least bit sleepy in the world, though 
grandma thought his eyes were growing rather 
small. There was always something witching in the 


| candle-light to him, and he wasn’t ready to leave it 
them into the house. Biddy came in from the dairy yet, by any means. His mother thought that it was 
with a nose as red as one of the shiny apples Will | 


high time that he shouli be dreaming, but as it was 
Christnias eve, and so cold, she said that he might 
sit up as long as he could keep awake. 

**Then I shall sit up half the night,” said Will, 
and he began to dance about in high glee. But 
while grandma was telling for the thousandth time 
in his life, the queer story of the little boy who went 
to drive the kid home, when the kid wouldn’t go, he 


he had heard every word of it. But he was quite 
willing to make preparations for retiring; the bed 
looked rather inviting to him than otherwise. 

So he hung up his stocking in the chimney corner, 
and left a clear space underneath it if Santa Claus 
should bring anything very large, moving puss’s 
cushion and all to the other side, much to the sar- 
prise and indignation of puss who regarded that cosy 
nook as her especial property. Then hesat down to 
warm his toes a minute, while grandma put away 
her knitting-work, and was preparing to cover up 
the bright coals in a bed of ashes, 80 that they would 
keep all night, when a loud bark was heard in the 
yard, and then a terrific scratching at the door. 

Mrs. Morris made haste tv open it, though she was 
half afraid, and in walked a great dog, bearing a 
large bundle in his teeth, which he deposited care- 
fully in the warm nook that puss had just been so 
rudely deprived of, then sank down panting beside 
it, hanging his great tongue out of his mouth, and 
trembling in all his great limbs. 

Aud what do you suppose upon investigation, that 
bundle proved to be? What but the sweetest littie 
blue-eyed girl you ever saw! A real, living, little 
girl, with rosy cheeks, and bright, warm, coral lips. 

Grandma turned down one corner of the old piece 
of quilt which wrapped it, and out peeped a pair of 
little, startled, terrified blue eyes. She investigated 
a little further, and out stretched a pair of little, cold 
blue arms; then a pair of tiny, red-stockinged feet. 
Mrs. Morris, pale with amazement, took the mite 
into her arms, who kept very still, seemingly too 
much frightened tocry. But, dear me! She was so 
cold in spite of her many wrappings! Her little 
hands were quite nuu.b, and her poor little limbs 
were like ice tu the touch. 

“The child ougi:t to have some hot drink, at 
once,” said grandma, speaking tor the first time, 
while Mrs. Morris rabbed her culd fiesh with her 
warm band. 

Whereupon the little thing began to cry piteouely. 
Bat when grandma bad beated some nice, rich milk, 
she drank it eagerly, tirst one cupful, and then an- 
other. And in the meantime, Will was treating the 
noble old dog to the same beverage. 

* What is your name, dear? Can’t you tell me 
your namo?“ asked Mrs. Morris, kissing the little, 
red mouth. 

But the child only looked up into her face with a 
little bit of a smile. 

** She’s old enough to talk a little, isn’t she, grand- 
ma? Ishould think she was more than two years 
old.’’ 

“TI Illy,” lisped the child, as if she had just thought 
to speak, and she began to make herself quite at 
home, playing with the pretty cap from which she 
drank her milk. 

“ But what am I thinking of?’’ said Mrs. Morris, 
rising suddenly and dropping her into grandma’s 
arms. ‘‘ This must be that poor Mrs. Archer’s little 
girl! I have seen the dog around her door, I am 
sure, and something must have happened there, or 
the child would never have been brought here in 
this mysterious way. What do you suppose it means? 
I must have Tim harness the horse and drive down 
there directly, if the road isn’t broken out. The 
poor mother may have died there all alone.» But 
could the dog have brought the child all tnat long 
way through the deep snow?” 

**There are only dog tracks about the door, and 
the dog seems almost exhauste1,” said grandma. 

**O, she’s my Christmas present!” said Will, joy- 
fally; “‘ the dog brought her tome. He placed her 
right under my stocking. Santa Claus sent her, of 
course, just as he sent Jack Smith’s little sister to 
him!” 

Tim had the horse harnessed in an incredibly 
short space of time, and Mrs. Morris, wrapping her- 
self as warmly as she could, was ready to start with 
him in the sleigh. As soon as the door was opened, 
the poor old dog sprang up and.rashed past her, 
though he panted still, and his limbs seemed weak 
and trembling. 

“ Poor fellow! he will direct us where to go,” said 
she. “ We might foliow his tracks, only the snow 
must have drifted over them by this time. Lt him 
start in the right direction, and then we can take 
him into the sleigh with us.” 

And he did direct them. As soon as they reached 
the poor widow’s cottage, he Jumped frantically oat 
of th sleigh, and ran up to the door, barking dis- 
mally. There was no light in the windows, and the 
house had a strangely dreary and deserted look, 





tage bad forgotten her during the long storm, and 
she had suffered and died there all alone, with none 
to lend a helping hand, no one to speak a comforting 


| word, leaving her helpless little child in the bleak, 


wintry world with no one to care for it bata dog! 
Bat wasn’t the dog worthy of such a charge? 
didn’t he prove himself to be so! The poor little 
thing would have frozen to death had she remained 
there all night with ber dead mother, such a bitter 
night as it was there, without any fire, and with no 
warm, loving breast to nestle up to, and no tender 
hand to keep her covered up warm in her little bed, 
though it had evidently been the poor, dying wo- 
man’s last act to wrap ber darling in the warm shaw) 
which she would need no longer. The good dog 


| realized this, probably, 80 he took the astonished 


fell fast asleep, though he persisted afterwards that | little thing up, fastening his teeth into her wrap- 


pings, as he would have a great bundle, and climbed 
the great hill, forcing his way through the deep 
drifts to Mrs. Morris’s door. But why he brought 
her there when there were two other houses very 
mach nearer, was a mystery. Mrs. Morris thought 
that there was a special providence in it, and deter- 
mined at once to adopt the little girl and care for her 
ash>rown She hadn’t any little girls of her own, 
and only one little boy, and Will was often lonely, 
having no one to play with him. 

“I never shall forgive myself for neglecting to visit 
that poor, suffering woman,” said she. “I might 
have made her last hours happy, but I will be a ten- 
der mother to little Lilly, for her dead mother’s 
sake.” 

So, though Santa Claus didn’t come to fill Will’s 
stocking that night, he had two presenta, the two 
nicest Christmas presents he ever had in all his lite— 
a sweet little sister, and such a great, splendid, 
brave dug! He claimed them both, at once, and. be- 
lieves that Santa Claus sent them to him to this day. 
You may be sure that it was a merry Christmas to 
the three—Will, Lilly and Brano. Lilly was as 
bright and rosy as grandma’s Christmas rose, that 
“opened its velvet petals that morning to the wintry 
weather. Sie was too young to realize her mother’s 
death, you know, and was as merry as a little lark 
over the plum cake and picture. books which Will 
kept her supplied with until she fell asleep over 
them. As for Bruno, I think he reached the very 
height of dog felicity, lying on a soft cusbion in a 
warm nook by the fireside—not puss’s corner, else 
she would have been jealuus—not sleeping, but lis- 
tening to his own praises with grave approval in his 
honest brown eyes. Everybody was praising him, 
everybody petting him. 

“That dog knows enoguh to tell forchins!” said 
Biddy, regarding him with an expression of awe. 

Bat toward night he began to exhibit slight symp- 
toms of uneasiness, and walked restlessly abuut the 
house: No one could imagine what ailed him until 
Willi threw some light upon the matter. 

“1 guess the Christmas pies didn’t agree with 
him,” said he, lookiug doubtfully at the distressed 
dog. ‘I gave him three whole unes, and he ate 
every bit of them.” 

Will had had the same experience with Christmas 
pies himself, and knew well how to pity him. 


PHILOSOPHIC COURTSHIP. 


Sir Isaac Newton was urged by one of his frienis 
to marry; he excased himself by saying that he had 
no time to court a wife. His friends said they would 
assist by sending to hisapartment a woman of worth. 
He thanked them for their offer, and promised to 
receive a visit from her. His friends applied to the 
woman, and requested her to dispense with the usual 
ceremonies of courtship, and wait on the philoso- 
pher, which sie consented to do. When she came to 
his apartment, and produced her letter of recom- 
mendation, he received her politely, filled and fired 
his pipe, sat down by her side, took hold of her hand, 
and conversed on the subject. Before they had 
brought the point to a close, some question about 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies struck his 
mind with such force that he forgot what he was 
about—he turned his eyes to heaven, took the pipe 
out of his mouth with his lett hand, and, being lost 
in study, without design took the lady’s left hand, 
which he held in his own, and with one of her fin- 
gers crowded the tobacco in the bow! of his pipe, and 
held it so long that her heart as well as her finger 
took tire, and she in a huff sprung up and went off, 
leaving the philosopher to finish his study alone. 








Goop THIne FOR RutH.—A Sunday school 
teacher was giving a lesson on Ruth. She wanted to 
bring out the kindness of Boaz in commanding the 
reapers to drop larger bandfuls of wheat. ‘Now, 
children,” she said, “Boaz did another very nice 
thing fur Ruth; can you tell me what it was?” 

“ Married her!” said one of the boys. 





VALUABLE ADVICE.—The Rev. Dr. Woods, of An- 
dover, was once giving his class some good instruc- 
tions about preaching, so as to obtain attention and 
gain applause. ‘* Young gentlemen,” said he, * it is 
all contained in a nut-shell. When you go to preach 
in a clty put on your best coat, but when you go out 
to preach in the country take your best serm n.” 





ride right through the air, over fences, and houses, 
= trees, and everything. I’ve seen him in pic- 
ures. ” 

Well, for all that he can’t come to-night. I’ve 
just heard from him, and he says positively that he 
cannot come. And you mustn’t ask me any ques- 
tions about it, because all Santa Claus’s communica- 
tions are strictly confidential, and he doesn’t like 
inquisitive boys. 

Will’s eyes were very wide and bright, but he 

wouldn’t have displeased Santa Claus for the world, 


— — 





























